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THE BRAVES’ BATTLE. 





BY J. M. 





The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
| 1 tell you where and when? 
iy the maps of the world you'll find it not; 
twas fought by mothers of men. 


\ not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen; 
Nav. pot with the eloquent word or thought 


From month of wonderful men. 


fot deep ina walled-up woman's heart — 
of woman that would not yield, 

rat bravely, atlently, bore her part— 
Lo, there is the battle fleld! 


NSomarshalling troop, no bivouse sony, 
No banner to gleam and wave! 
Bat oh, these battles, they last so long— 


From babyhood to the grave! 


The Cedar’s Mystery. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TOT even the servants at the Hail sus- | 
\ pected that anything was wrong with 
4‘ the thin gray-haired man who had 
come home early in the morning with 
their master. 

Mr. assy told his butler that, by means 
of information which the stranger bad 
furnished, the bank had been able to re- 
cover their property, Late in the 6vening 
Gerald and the stranger drove down to 
the junction at Cheniston, fourteen miles | 
frou Uazelwood, and there met a lady 
who had arrived by train. 

‘Toe lady and master and the old gent 
went off together, but I didn’t see the 
lady's face, and I don’t know the young 
with her. Master took one return 
and two singles for Liverpool, and if you 
asked till to morrow I couldn’t tell you 
anything more,” said the groom who had 
accompanied his master and the stranger. 

Of course the newspapers were full of 
the mny*terious recovery of the property 
of the bank, and Mr. Kedwood’s name 

+ leared of all imputations against it. 
The directors stated that they declined to 
Kive any ipformation, ar full restoration 
bad been made and the delinquent was 
now beyood the reach of eartbly venge- 
ance—a sentence the wording of which 
conveyed a general impression that he 
was dead, and that, for the sake of his 
faicily, silence was to be observed. 

‘rerald returned to Woodthorpe for two 
days, and then started for Scotland. Dick 
(rreyson was witb him for some hours on 
the morning of bis departure. 

shall have four thousand pounds 
when I am of age,’’ Dick said, ‘which 
| shall pay over to you, but as to the 
Oluer seven thousand—”’ 

“Whatare you talking about?’ Gerald 
inlerrupted impatiently. “You owe me 
bothing. I have paid eleven thousand 
}ounds to recover about sixty thousand, 

a very good bargain J consider it, es- 
peclally as I have also bad the opportunity 
Of saving my mother’s dearest friend cen. 
* iérable pain and annoyance. What is 
® use of having money if you cannot 
rehase a little comfort and bappiness 
with it for yourself and others? I con- 
‘er tbat eleven thousand very well in- 
vested, and we won't talk of it any more, 
lear boy.”’ 
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(Gireyson and Jo remained at home with 
the exception of one week spent in town, 
when Dick went up to prosecute his medi- 
cal studies, 

When Joand Mrs. Greyson returned to 
the Cedars, there was for a time a sense of 
loneliness that was absolutely depressing. 

“We must read, dear, and keep up our 
inusic and singing and ‘improve our 
minds,’ which our old friend Punch said 
was the only thing left for the ladies to do 
when sewing-machines were invented. 
Then there are always Dick’s letters and 
the prospect of seeing him at Christmas, 
it only for a few days.”’ 

But Christinas with the Manor House 
shut up and its inaster away, was a dreary 
prospeat to Jo. 

Gerald was to return at Easter, and Dick 
was coming home for «a tew days—only 
from the Thursday to tbe following Tues- 
day morning. Kut even that was some 
thing to look forward to aud be thankful 
for. 

Dick duly arrived, but there was no 
news yet of Gerald, and the big old-fash 
ioned square pew in the village church 
was einpty on Good Friday morning. 

Early on Saturday the gardener from 
the Hall sent over a larve basket of Ku- 
charis and Bermuda lilies to the Cedars, 

‘Master bad ordered them for Miss 
Greyson, who would want them for the 
ebuch.” 

“How thoughtful of him!” remarked 
Jo. “I was wondering how the pulpit 
was to be managed. Come with me, Dick; 
I promised to be there by eleven o'clock.” 

“We left the pulpit for you,” exclaimed 
Katie Barnes as they entered. ‘‘Keasie 
vowed no one else sbould touch it unless 
you refused, Ob, do try to keep some of 
those lilies for the font, Jo! You can’t 
possibly use them all.” 

“Isn’tita pity Mr. Passy is not here to 
see them?” inquired Bessie Burbridge. 
“We wiss bim #80, for no one doesso much 
for the parish as be does.”’ 

“It is a pity he was sway through ali 
that bitter weather,’’ returned Jo. 

“You don’t suppose he forgot us, do 
you?’ cried Bessie indignantly. ‘He has 
not neglected a single thing. I do wish 
there were more rich people like him, 
There is not a village so well off as tHazel- 
wood for twenty miles round, Each poor 
family had its ton of coals as soon as the 
winter began, and this year he sent « 
thousand pounds to father, asking bim to 
see that no one wanted warm clothing or 
fuel through all that dreadtul time. 
There’s only one thing that annoys father 
—Mr. Passy will not look over the ae 
counts and does not like to be thanked. 
One would imagine from bis manner that 
he was beipg accused of an injustice in- 
stead of his kindness being recognized 
Oh, dear, | wish he were home again! 
Yos, Ill come and arrange the pots;” and 
Bessie burried away to superintend the 
grouping of palms and poipsettias in the 
chancel. 

Jo bent over ber lilies to hide the tears 
of pleasure in her eyes, She was vlad to 
hear the praises of Gerald sounded, but 
there was alsoa little feeling of mortifica- 
tion that she should have known nothing 
of the extent of his charity —that he should 
never have told her 6veu when #6 had 
raijied at him for wasted opportunities at 
the time Lis money was supposed to be 
irretrievably lost. 

“How much pleasanter it was when we 


were children,” #he thought—*when Dick 


and 1 went to bim in every trouble, and 
there was such perfect confidence between 
us!’ 
Then came an uneasy misgiving that 
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was 80 much older than either of them, | 


and they seemed to have been drifting 
farther and farther apart ever since Ade- 
line had arrived upon the scene, Now he 
would probably come home and address 
her as ‘‘Miss Grevaon,”’ and the old friend. 
ship would change into polite triendliness, 

All this time Jo had been perched up on 
a ladder, putting finishing touches to her 
work. 

“It does look nice,” she thought com. 
placently. “I wish Dick were here to 
hand me up a few more aprays of that 
fern |’ 

A movement below attracted her atten- 
tion, 

“Ia that you, Dick ?'’ she asked, looking 
down at the top of a dark head, “Do give 
ine some more fern, there’s a dear boy !'’ 

Her request was complied with, and she 
stooped and took the fern without looking 
down again. 

“Will it do?” she inquired, “1 can’t see 
the general effect from here. There! 
That spray of ivy is loose again, and I’ve 
fastened it three times already.’’ 

“Take care— you'll overbalance!"’ came 
a warning cry; but it was too late. Jo had 
fallen, and, but for the arms outstretched 
to save hier, she might have been seriously 
hurt, 

“Of course it is my fault you fell,’’ 
Gerald observed, laughing. “I hope you 
are not hurt?” 

“Not at all, thanks to you. Hut why 
should it be your fault that I tell? When 
did you return? Have you been here 
long ?” cried Jo, in «a breath. 

“One question at a time, please, | re 
member it always was my fault or Dick's 
when anything went wrong with you. 
Your brother sous times dared to protest 
that he was not to blame, but | always 
apologized meekly. I returned howe an 
hour ago, and | have arrived here.”’ 

“And the first thing you do is to remind 
ine of the sins of my youth!’ laughed Jo 
gaily. “As to your apolog: zing moekly, i 
au sure you never did. 1 can’t tinagine 
you looking meek. Thank you very 
much for the ferns and lilies; but |] want 
you to get up and secure thativy. The 
fact is I really can’t reach it.” 

*“ You command, I obey, a4 usual,’’ re- 
plied Gerald, with an air of submission; 
and after a few minutes the ivy was duly 
made fast. 

‘Are you going lo remain here all day?” 
the young Squiie inquired, returning to 


Jo's side, when he had exchanged groet 
ings’ with the others, 
*No-—Dick and | are going 


luncheon now. Will you come? 


home to 

VWother 
would be pleased Lo s66 you.’ 

“Twas going to ask if | might,’ Gerald 
answered; and, Dick soon joining them, 
they walked together lo the Cedars. 

“If this glorious spring weather would 
only last, we might bave an old-fashioned 
May Iay,’’ Mr. Vassy observed, when 
tuncheoo was over. “I don’t think hal! 
enough amusement comes into the lives of 
our laboring classes, In the present day 
people are too apt to think that gossiping 
over the garden wall is festivity enough 
for the women, and drinking and smoking 
at the public- house aré excitement enough 
forthe men. I’d iike to change all that”’ 

“Suppose you try, then,’ said Dick. ‘I 
don’t wonder that they are discontented 
sometimes with thedull dead-level of their 
lives.’’ 

“| will try; and 
here to help m6, Dick !’ 

“There's Jo. She always knew better 


J only wish you were 


than both of us put together,’’ laughed 
Dick 
‘*1t is too bad!’ cried Jo, coloring dee; 
y “y neem to ha onspired betwee 
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“We didn't know you had any,” re- 
marked Gerald politely. 

“You never acknowledged them anyhow 

-did you, dear ?’’ 

‘“Come—that's not fair! Jo couldn't 
acknowledge them if they didn’t exist,” 
wall Mr. Pasay emphatically; ‘and | am 
ready to declare that | never saw them, 
and challenge any one who contradicts 
me!’ 

‘That being the case, 
Dick. 

“The praise is almost more embarrassing 
than the censure,’’ Mra, Greyson observed, 
coming to the rescue, “Letus go back to 
our mutlons’ that is, the question of May 
Day. There is not much time to prepare, 
Jorry.”’ 

“We have three wecks, Mra, (ireyson, 
and in that tine we could surely teach « 
dozen young people the mays pole dance, 
and arrange the procession of the May 
Queen, They can manage the greasy pole, 
the pig catching, the races, and all the rest 
of it without preparation.’ 

‘There's very little time,’ said Mra, 
Gireyson gravely. ‘Your dancers must be 
dressed in proper costume, Jerry, You 
can'thave them in bolland aprons and 
corduroy.”" 

“No—I suppose not. But | could get 
them all protty cambrios or ginghamsa or 
whatever you ladies call those things- 
pink and white and blue, you know—that 
would look pretty on the day and be use- 
ful afterwards; while the men could easily 
be provided with gray knickorbocker suits, 
blue stockings, and big shoe-buckles, I 
want the fun to be part of their lives, you 
know -not # thing that seems to have come 
into It by accident.” 

“We will do our best to help you,’’ Mra, 
Greyson assured him, “1 think it ina 
very good idea of yours to bring some 
brightness into their dull lives.” 

“Do you like the notion 7?” Gerald asked, 
turning to Jo, who had remained very 
silent. 

“Very much indeed, 
to do my best to help.’ 

“That's settled, then, Well beat up the 
dancers on Monday: and, Mra, (éreyson, 
you must kindly se to the girls’ frocks on 
meif you will, (etor order 
plosse, and send the 


1 give in,’’ said 


and shall be glad 


Tuesday tor 
all that is requinite, 
bills im to mie.”’ 
jefore the week was over, every drems- 
naker or neediewomnan in tho village was 
bury dainty gowns, and Mra, 
Greyson and Jo taking piles of 


upon the 


were 


pretty mob Cape for the Mayers. 
Happily May Day dawned bright and 
fair. early on the morning the long 


atreamers of ribbon and the crown of 


evergreens were aflixed to the pole, Mac- 
from the 


perintending the opera- 


bean, the old Seotehn yardener 
Phali, bitresesdt ot 
tion 

He had the greatest reyard and respect 
won his heart 
when #he tee !l bo am@iet the 
mistress Of the Manor in 
her favorite howers, 

Jo's delight was complete, for Dick hed 
come down by the early train. 


for Mise tereyson, Who had 
yoars before 
dead-and wone 


the care of 


“Tan #0 glad! How did you manage to 
his sistor asked, “We 
feared you wouid not come,” 

“Ob, | managed all right enough! | 
asked leave of the Professor, and told hit 
I dideet want to bury wy mother.’”’ 

“What?” 


“] told hin | did not want to bury my 


yeot leave, dear?’ 


exciaimed Mra. Greyson, 
mother,’ repeated Dick deriberately. “Oue 


of our chaps always has «funeral to attend 


when anything ‘ al is On, The VProfes 
eor thougt ‘ skuoyht him once when he 
asker a we oave Lo atter 

‘ rt 
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teen, 
said Jackson respectfully; and hegot leave. 
aughbed at me and told mel 


Ss, he ony 
might neo 

Soon afier eleven o'clock the Manor 
park tegen to fi and by twelve every 
one bad arrived. The Mayers, ranged in 
processional order, with the throne lear 


ers in their midst, cooly awaited the chocns 
ing of their queen, when, to the astoni«i- 
mentot all assembled, Macbean led for- 
ward bos little granddaughter, a Uny dot 
of two years oid, attired as a tairy with 
yaure Wings, and bearing a crowh ot white 
flowers 

‘am to choose 1 am to choose!’ cried 
the litthe golden haired creature, and, to 
Jo's utter dismay, the child came to her, 
and, bending on one knee, laid the crown 
at her feet, 

40h, You've mace a mis 
lalmed Jo, in great confusion. 

the little creature 
want no queen here but 
‘which statement, though 


ne, dear not 
take! ex 

ONo” replied 
Svrandpa don't 
heenye we 


east joaceurate, for Machean’s 


you 
true, wae at 
graniar wae beyoud roproach, 

Ity thos tine the throne besrere bad ad. 
vanced, and Jo tound berself, to her utter 
coated, crowned and carried 


the arm wf 


bewlldertient, 


off, with the fairy perched on 


her throne 


trorald walked beside Jo, bareheaded; 


and all beeowed as «he parsed. 


‘hk vicentiv «at unrehearsea efleet!’’ 


lacgied Colonel Barnes 
Of course itis agreed the Viens ert 
is a pity Khe's #o nervous, butif Mr. Passy 
bad told ber «he would net have come’ 
Then began the maypole dance; and at 
ite conclusion the villagera, bowing to the 
queen as they paseo, went to the feaat 


prepared for them in the large barn, wlLere 
eoroany barvest lbomes bad been Leld: and 
Cierald, giving his arm to Jo, took ber in 


to lunmeheon 


“TL suppore To omay take this crown off 
now? she asked laughing rather ner 
vourly 

“You aust puto it on again when you 
Kkive the prices away after the sports, if 
you don't mind,” Gerald replied, “or Mac 
bean will be dreadfully offended,” 

So the crown was carried off to be 
sprinkled wilh water and kept in a cool 


eornmer til required 


‘dt ought to have been worn by one of 
the village girls,” protested Jo, 
‘fo D1) the others with envy, malice 


and «ll Unehbaritableness ? Certainly not!’ 
Passy coophatically. 
cloudless, and 
the sports were much enjoyed by both 
Before it was 
time to award the prizes, Jo bad over- 
nervousness, and laughingly 
donned the without hesitation 
when the fairy a second Une presented it. 
Phe sports began at two and lasted tll 


deelared Mr 
Theday wes warm and 


contestants and spectators, 


cou ber 


crown 


five. The tea came, and aflerwards the 
band struck up ‘Ciod save the Queen,” 
and the villavers departed, Carriage after 
carriage roiled off bearing away the 
Sjuire ss guests, Mire. Gireyson of course 
reaeining the as!, as she had, as on ao 
Inany cecasions, played the hostess for 
the sonoof ber old triend 

You thust stop and take a quiet dinner 
withoune, said Mr Pasay. “Plemse don’t 
KO yet 


So they remained, and be brought forth 


for them enterialnment all the treasures 


bies timed cord len ! during his winter tour 
Among the were 80 InbAaAny articles of 
fesuuate miler nent tans, furs, trinkets, 
et colera hat Mires tireveon could not re 
frat ! : * toild tewentler, 

Wile COUN CO Lake pros 
mene reasures, Jerry 7° she 
ahmel ' \ 

Very hicnpres,’ he sanaewered 
Kiavely i“ as lo em) tticdtaee fier to 
cathe 

“We sbiail t vind You will settle 
down | wont you? inquired Je. 
“We have a eae you so much this 
Witter 

“You ery itd to say #o,'" be re 
prite With Whal Jo felt to be con ventional 
i" Le Litem 

Soon alle When trorald was engaged in 
prerbratinige t the Diricacies of some 
(orienta woos to Mra Greyson, Jo 
Thi tes le t “xp into the CODSerVaLOry, 
al pomesis ei it, found herself in 
Thies me malian the young May moon. 

Her head wes aching, and she felt ner- 
vous and a * depressed also. 

Pep pore itis lhe resetion after all that 
@acilemer ught; to which was 
aUG@ & ‘ vance because she had 

oe bimcle s] iOUS aS May Queen. 

ihe t ssiped bad dawned upon 
her «a .* she felt vexed knowing 
bat would certainly be dis 





‘That was my father’s mother, sir,’ 
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“Jerry sbould not have done it,” she 
argued to hersel!; and tne tears welled into 
her eyes. ‘‘The worst of it is, she is sure 
to bear of it, and be angry perbaps, or, 
worse atill, dingusted.’’ —— 

Jo was leaning against the door-poet, 
looking out acroam the park. The whole 
scone was very fair, very still, amd the 
silence and the calm soothed her. So she 
remained motionless for afew moments. 

“Well, it can’t be heiped. I'd better go 
back before they miss me,'’ she said aloud; 
and, turning, found berseif face to face 
with (ierald Passy. 

“They bave winsed you,” he remarked 

“I have been looking for you. What 
can't be helped, Jo?’ 

‘Only | wana little vexed at being made 
so conspicuous Ubis morning —that is ail,” 
she returned, with a nervous little laugh, 
and would have passed him, but hecaught 
her bands. 

“| am very sorry you were annoyed,” 
be replied, “Stay here a moment: | have 
something to tell you, Jo.” 

“Have you 7" she queried, gently trying 
to withdraw her bands; but Gerald held 
them fast. 

“You very kindly promised to putin a 
good word for me if you were introduced 
toa certain lady. Havel still your good 
opinion? May I[ claim your promise 
now ?"’ 

“OT course i} will do my beet with plea- 
sure,’’ she responded bravely; but he felt 
the bands he held grow very cold. 

“Jo,” he said bastily—‘‘can’t you see 
don't you understand, dear? I bave 
waited for you for years. | am of Mac 
bean's opinion, as you are the only queen 
Will you come to me, Jo?’ 
her hands away witha 


1] want here. 

She snatched 
sudden movement 

“Are you joking, Jerry? Ildon't under- 
stand,’ she cried hastily; and ber lace was 
very pale. 

“There is no joke, Jo. I haveloved you 
and waited for you for 1 went 
abroad because | was afraid of *peaking 
You 
You are not much more now, dear, 
and J'll wait, if you wish it. Don’t you 
eare for me at all 7" 


years 


Loo 8OOn, were such a mere girl last 


vear. 


“| have cared for you ail my life,’ Jo 
admitted, letting him take her hands 
again. 


“Asa friend—yee, 1 know; but is it as a 
friend only, Jo?’ 

The girl's head drooped, 
over her, 

“Ie it as « friend only, dear Jo?” he re 
peated Then she raised her face to his in 
the moonlight, and he saw her answer in 
her eyes 

* * * * * * 


and he bent 


“| have something for you,’’ Gerald said 
to Jo on the eye of their wedding; and 
opening a morocco case he showed her his 
mother’s diamonds Upon them lay a 
scrap of paper, on which, in his mother's 
were the words—‘*kFor my dear 
and daughter, Jo- 
her wedding- 


writing, 
namesake, god child, 
henna Greyson, lo wear o1 
day.”’ 

“Oh, Jerry, if you had changed 
mind!’ she exclaimed playfully, to bide 
the tears that would come into her eyes at 
ihe sight of her old friend's handwriting. 

“You see | didn’t change wy minod,”’ 
observed tenderly. “My love was tuta 
lassie when those words were written: but 
mine last, and my waiting is 


your 


he 


ashe is at 
over.” 
rHuik RNI 


Under Apple-Blossoms. 
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Au ea pression of awe stole 
Prevanion’s Violet eyes as 
them the bronzed face 
bending so earnestiy over her own. 

for repeated Oscar Vere, 
holding her trembling bands in his close 
Krasp. ‘‘For ever, or not at all’”’ 

“But but—don't be angry,’ blushing 
to the curis on ber forehead. “You might 
change— men do, you know; and what 
would become of me?" 

“Child, thie apple-tree will turn into a 
palin, before my heart ever changes to you. 
Dearest, you must believe me.’’ 

And after one look into the honest brown 
eves, her sipall head sank op his sheuider, 
and the jast lingering 
wings and flew away. 

Softly, by the 
apple blossom dropped on the girl's yellow 
balr;, sottiv a brown thrush, 


WR ever vy" 
+ ynto Netta 
raised 


ahe to 


Yes, ever,’ 


Joubt opened its 


one one, petals of the 
on the bough 


of a wild rose, sang its song of joy to two 


happy hearte, lost in a dream of blisa. 
The Song ceased, the sun senk, Kray e#ha 
lowes reyt siowly over the trees in the 
rebard it the lovers missed peither sun 





‘ghine nor song, 


EVENING POST. 


and were blind tothe 
clouds slowly gathering over their future. 

There were tears in Netta’s eyes, but 
smiles on her pretty lips, as she went 
swiftly over the dewy grass into the old 
ivy covered porch of The (irange. 

“What has happened ?"’ said acold harsh 
veice, and se band was laid on ber shoul- 
der. 

“Ob, | am #0 bappy And forgetting 
everything but ber wonderful pierce of 
news, she flung ber aris round ber cou- 
sin'’s neck. “Kita darling, he loves me!’ 

Kita’s thin face colored like a sunset, 
and ber lips drew close together; but Netta 
took it for granted that she must be glad, 


and did not wait for any congratulations, 
* . . * * . 


” 


Oscar Vere, on the contrary, was intense 
ly surprised at bis father’s consenting to 
the match without any remonstrances, for 
the girl he bad chosen might say that her 
sweet little face was her fortune, for she 
certainly had no other, Sir kdward, how- 
ever, patted him on the arm in the kindest 
Inanner, sent him back to his regiment 
with bis blessing, prowising lo arrange 
everything, and look after his bride in bis 
absence. 

Netta’s letters were at first like constent 
gieains ol sunshine in Captain Vere’s daily 
life, but after awhile they becaine few and 
far between and al last ceased entirely. 

He was vexed, but he toid bimeelf that 
there could be no cause for anxiety, as his 
father assured bius that his bride was iook- 
ing the piture of health, and happine-s 
nad made her blossom into beauty. As it 
Veuus herself could have Leen lovelier 
than his own goiden-haired Netta ! 

As tiany of the officers were absepvt on 
Vere was kept at his post, 
fretting with impatience, like a chained 
dog. It till the day betore the 
wedding, that he was abie lo getaway, 
and then, just as he was starting for The 
(irange, Sur hdward laughingly ipterterea, 
telling him that Mra. Trevanion had 6x- 
presely sti; ulated that the bride should be 
lefi to her own reiauions, on the last day of 


leave, Caplain 


Wart nc 


her spinstertiood, 

‘Coufound it, 
hupetlently. ‘Netta wali 
me, | know she will.”’ 

Sir Hdward was slightiy deaf, and did 
not the words, but he pulled out 
some papers, apd covered the table with 
legal documents, had to 
sigh, kept bimself well occupied for the 
resi of the evening. 

“Tt was kimdot Mra. Trevanion 
the breakfast at The (sranye,”’ 
as he paused to light bis cigar. 

“L don't see very well Low she could 
help it,” and Sir Edward raised his eye- 
brows lo surprise, “but put all that out of 
your head for a moment, Mf you can, or 
else you will be signing some of these 
things in the wrong place.’’ 

“Heverly doesn’tarrive tll to-uorrow,”’ 

“Beverly Lo hanged! Put your pame 
Heaven's sake don’t make a 


that s® too bad,’ be cried 
be looking for 


which his son 


lo bave 
said Oscar, 


here, and for 
inistake.” 
(scar writing his signature 
rnechbabpicaily wherever he was told to put 
it; his thoughts straying 
when would lie in his, and 
her loving little heart be his own for ever, 


obeyed, 


to the morrow, 
Netta's hand 


Only afew bours pow without ber, lbank 


lleaven! 
J . . . . . 
A cloadiess wmeorbning, when Nature 
seuined to bave pul on ber bravest gar- 


thenis lo greet the w 10 Kuests, as Lhey 


Streamed through the churchyard of 
Niveriey, wilh ine rasie of silks and 
Balius, Aleit a il mur Gf stipprossed ex- 


clement 

Phe bridegroom Was alresdy at lis post 
betore the aitar rai, with Major Beverly, 
hus best tuan, close beside hitu, Whispering 
chatty ears tbat 
were deal Wo everything but the tread of a 
sOtt fool ou the tesselated pavement. 
veiled in Brussels lace, 
long satin jar belind her, 
the bride came siowly up Lhe aisio, leaning 
on ber uncle's arm. 

She took her place beside Oscar Vere, 
evidently trembling with eimnotion, whilst 
he looked down on the bent bead, a mist 


before his eyes, a wild throvbing in bis 


hb i-Uitaieat rematras inle 


Hier face closely 
robes Ural 


beart, as be thought that his prizs was 
won. 

He went through the service as iu a 
dreams, only starlied into sudden con- 


siousness when the clergyluan said the 
words for bim to repeat: 

aad take thee, Henrietta.’’ For 
the full name seemed so long and strange 
to thought of her as 
anything but little Netta 


nees wers said so 


(scar, 


him—never having 


Nelia—his own 


The bride's remy iow 


that ne one but the clergyman could hear 


them, and her and «a Ook «5 ‘ entiy 


ihat the ring slipped on to the floor, before 





But at 


Osear could put it on her finger. 
last it waa over, and with a long-drawn 
sigh he 1oee from his knees to take bis first 
kins, knowing that nothing could part 
them now. 

With reverent fingers he raised the lace 
veil, and stooped, an eager light in bis 
eyes, The dext moment he stepped back 
as if he had seen a ghu-si. 

“Miss Trevaaion !’’ 

Sir EKdward’s band was on his arm. 

“My dear boy, are you mad?” 

*Yos,”” he cried wildly, Jooking round 
with bewildered eyes. ‘There's some 
mistake—some borrible mistake!” 

“Hush, for Heaven's sake! Come into 
the vestry,” said Colonel Trevanion hur- 
riedly, as consternation spread from face 
to face, and the bride looked as if she 
would sink through the floor. 

“But my wife!” gasped the bridegroom, 


striking his forehead with bis band. 
OW hege is «he? I-—l—cen’t see her.” 
“Don't be a tool!’ said Sir Kdward 


sternly, though his heart was sinking with 


fear. “You must be mad!’ 

Captain Vere drew bimsell to his full 
height, his face deathiy pale, bis lips 
qUivoring. 

“Netta Trevan.ion is uny wife! If this is 


a joke, | fail to see it”’ 

“Ob, what is the meaning of it?” cried 
the mother, wringing her hands, “My 
poor child sha’h’t stay here to be insulted. 
Come away!’ 
bridé into the 
rrevanion grasped 


Come away! 
She tried t« 


tolonel 


adi ithe 
Vestry, sna 
the bridegroom's arm 

“If there is a wisteke, Heaven help you, 


but Heurietta is your wife, and no one 
else.’ 
Oscar looked frou: one to the other with 


as bo realized that 
he had been caugul tn a trap, outof which 
no way but death, that Netta 
was lost bim by hos own act for ever, 
something seemed to give way in heart or 
and be fell with a heavy thud 
the flowers and the laces of the 


distracted eyes; tien, 
there was 


to 


brain, 
ACTOms 
bride's train. 

They lifted hin up, and carried bim into 
tsi the gucels slipped away 
in dismay avd contusion. The bride was 
taken by mother, the bride- 
groom by his tether, and the clergyman 
ponder over the unsigned 


the vestry, wh 


home bea 


was ieft to 
marriage regisier, 

“Tt must bo sigmed’’ he said, with oa 
sbake of bis head; but when he went up 
to the Hall the wext day to see about it, be 


was told that Captain Vere bad left the 


even! g b tore, and nobod, knew his 
present address. 
And where had Oscar gone? 
= * > *. 7 _ 


Prone on ber face, in the long lush- 
giass, lay Netta Trevauicn, hidden away 
in the corner of «4 Held, which belonged to 
Lady Morton, an cid fmend of her poor 
dead mother’s. Henrietta, with many 
lies, and cné unproved forgery, bad made 


her believe that her faitbless lover bad 
de eited ber for the sake of ber richer 
cousip, and, unabie io bear the sight of 


the preparations for ibe wedding, sbe had 
fled where she was wei- 
comeéd with true atlection. 

As the weeks « by, her spirits 
rank lower and lower; bul when ti @ mer- 
riage-day mInade a Valiant 
strugyle with ber cdepie-sion, and jaugbed 
and talked so brightly that Lady Morton 
fondly boped thatthe wound was cured. 
She juvited an eligible young tan to stay 
with her, aud simiied with pleasure when 
ovV6r @ars in love 

But when Lord 
proposal, 


to Dsvoustire, 


raw.ed 


rue 


Cale, 


Klie hin: tail head 
with ber young proteyee 
(Carew wo Lint 
Netta broke away trou: him like a fright 
ened deer, and, runviug as fast as the 
could through @ lithe wood, threw herself 
on the grass ip an out-of-the-way nook, 
and beart would break. 
The love brought back 
her pain in all its Oitterness, and young as 
she was, prayed to Heaven to wke 
her. 

“Netta !"’ 

That voice which sbe bad never beard 
since they parte? under the apple blos- 
som. Was ita dream? 

She started to her feet, and iocked round 
with trigbtened «yes. Tbe next moment 
sbe was clasped ina pair of strong aruis, 
and pressed toa paniing chest. One long 
passionate kiss, and Lhen she broke away 


ae 


ventured al a 


S0bble@d as il her 


inere thought of 


slit 


from him, ber breast beaving, ber eyes 
flashing. 
“Go,” she said, pointing to the path 


through the woud; ‘you bave no right to 


be bere.’ 
“No right?" saic (scar hoarsely; “have 
you forgotten that cay the orchard ?”’ 
N Hier te ber breath 
auie ‘as y swore ¥ i would Deer 
hange, and y three weeks later-——”’ 
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“| never did—so belp me, Heaven! It When they found Jacob Millar he was 


is all a base deception, darling; they’ve 
tried to part us, but they can’t.” He held 
out bis hands in eager entreaty, but she 
drew back, though her throbbing beart 
pounded with joy. 

“And you never married ?” a new light 
in her eye. 

His lashes fell, his face clouded. 

“Yea, | married; then he added witha 
harsh laugb, ‘‘but we parted at the altar- 
rail, and I'll never look on her face 
again.”’ 

“And yet you come to me?”’ slowly, as 
if she did not understand. 

“Of course I come to you; that marriage 
was a mockery, a wrong bride inakes 
empty vows,” apd held out bis arms 
again, earnest longing in his bandsome 
face. 

She drew back under the shade of an 
apple-tree, whose branches were drooping 
with the weight of its golden fruit, her 
face pale as death, and ber beart as cold as 
ioe, 

“Good-bye,”’ she said very gently, ‘we 
must never meet again.” 

“Netta, stay!’ but she did not answer, 
as she slowly made her way through the 
long grass. 

The victory was won, but not witbouta 
struggie, and ber knees were shaking 50 
that as soon as she was out of sight, she 
was glad to sink down on the stump of a 
tree, her white face buried in her hands, 

There was a step On the grass, a servant 
had followed him from the bouse; hand- 
ing him a telegram, he withdrew without 
a word. 

Wondering tbat any one had found out 
bis address he tore it open. 

“From Sir Edward Vere to Oscar Vere, 
The Firs, near Chudleigh, Devon. Your 
wile is dead—an overdose of chloral—you 
bad better come home.”’ 

He stood like one dazed. Had the un- 
happy woman killed herrelf in disappoint. 
ment at his desertion? Heaven forbid! 

A few minutes later hoe stood before 
Netta Trevanion, bis face pale and very 
grave. 

“I am free,”’ he said hoarsely. 
is nothing between us now.”’ 

She looked up in bis face with startled 
eyes. 

** Yes, darling, soou I shall come back to 
claim you for my own—wy very own.”’ 

He stooped and kissed her hair, then 
went away, whilst she sat still and 
trembled, half asfamed of the joy with 
which ber beart was almost bursting. Au- 
other’s stolen bliss bad made her misery, 
and now from the clouds of another's 
sorrow, broke the sunshine of her joy. 
SE 


HIS BATTLES. 
T= house stood on tbe side of a bill 


“There 








and the front steps made an abrupt | 
descent duwn the incline, toward the | 


distant river, while the back door opened 
into a cellar dug out of the solid earth. 


The only occupants of this cheerless | 


dead and the frail woman who had come to 
share her husband's lot in this distant land 
had no choice but to remain. Their origi- 
nal claim was rented to neighvors, and the 


little income therefrom kept the mother 








place, which one would be loth to call a | 


bome, were a widow and her son. 


The icy | 


hand of death had already begun to caress | 


the mother. The sharp, dry cough that 


racked ber shadowy form told too plainly | 
| curiosity, love of adventure, all said go. 


the story of her suffering. 


The sunset light was still illuminating | 


the Western sky aud shedding its brilliant 
reflection on the waters of the Missouri as 
Jobn Millar walked slowly across the 
prairie toward the bluff where his wother’s 
house clung to the dark soil like gray 
lichen to a rock. The sight that met bis 
6yes was one that would have discouraged 
astrong man. The fall wind had blown 
the dried leaves from the cotton wood trees 
hither and thither, tbe tuu: blew ees rolled 
over and over, chasing each other in end- 
less journeys back and forth across the 
lonesome stretch of jand. A few half- 
fledged chickens bad already gone to roost 
on the woodpile near the door. (na line 
stretched between two posts hung a few 
patched garments flapping in the wind. 
Every feature of the place suggested dis 
comfort and misery. 

John was sixteen years old. Since he 
could remember everything bad looked as 
it looked now. Hecould not recall a time 
when his mother had not coughed or when 
the house had not looked as if a family 
had just moved out. His father had gone 
West with his wifeand baby when Jobn 
was less than a year old, and the house 
that stood on the side bill now was theone 
that hardy Jacob Millar had built with his 
Own bands—built, boping and expecting 
that before five years were over he would 


Owna thriving, well equipped farm. A 
half broken colt that he was riding to the 
Village plunged, reared and threw him t 

thé ground, then bounded rideriess across 


-O6 track less prairie 


and child from absolute starvation. 

Since John’s eighth birthday he had at- 
tended the village school, and now as he 
was walking slowly home he was thinking 
over and over the words that bad just been 


said to him by the head of an engineering | 
party that was surveying a railroad through 


the country, and whose work he had 
stopped to watch. Theopportunity he had 
longed for bad come. He need not spend 
his life in that miserable dugout. There 
wasa broader field opening before him. 
He could have work with the surveyors. 
Four of their men were down with chills 
and they needed help. He could leave 
this cheerless sceue. He could bea part of 


the great human pulse which he felt beat- | 


ing against the arteries of the world and 
which he now thought himself to be sepa- 
rated from. 

Why did be walk so-lowly? Why was 
his head bent on his breast, his step like 
the step of one oppressed by the weight of 
years. It was the vision before bis mind 
of a thin, wan face, of an emaciated body, 
of two large brown eyes dulled by suffer- 
ing, of bent shoulders and a languid step. 
Could he leave her? Leave her alone in 
that desolate place while be went out alone 
to 6arn money to buy ber luxuries that 
would make her life more 





comfortable ? | 


Was that why he wished to accept the | 


engineer's offer and leave this scene be- 
hind hin? Was it for ber? Or was it that 
Le was hungry for the world which he bad 
neve: seen, but which he knew existed. 

As he walked toward the house the door 
opened and a thin little igure moved out 
into the sunset light. She lifted her bana 
to shade her eyes and looked anxiously in 
the direction from which he wes approach- 
ing. As she saw him her baggard tace 
lighted up and she seemed less weary, less 
distressed. 

Jobn did not have it in bis heart to tell 
her what was on his mind, but with a 
woman’s intuition and a mother’s quick 
perception she read instantly that some- 
thing unusual had occurred. With the 
tact of her sex she said nothing of what 
the boy’s face so plainly told ber and to- 
gether they entered their bome. 

Mrs, Millar made an effort toward pre- 
paring supper, but a paroxysm of cough- 
ing seized her and she was obliged to lie 
down. The boy took acandle and disap 
peared into the cellar, returning with the 
potatoes and bacon which served for their 
evening meal. 

Scarcely a word wasspoken. Should he 
tell her? Could be leave her? What 
would she say? He had nev’r been more 
than ten wiles from the village. The 
thought that this was the opportunity of 
his life made every vibre of his being 


go. Night cameon, and he climbed the 
ladder and threw himself, Cressed as he 
was, upon bis straw mattress, and with 
wide-open eyes that saw nothing of his 
surroundings, he turned the question over 
and over in his mind. Anibition, desire, 


Love for the frail, little woman who lay 
tossing restlessly on her bed in the room 
below beld him back. What was the use 
of two being wretcned here? If he were 
gone the little money would go further 
for ber. But then came the other thought; 
she was his mother and he loved her and, 
with a tear that his manliness strove to 
hide even from himself, he resolved that 


oome what might bis lot should be cast 
with bers. 
* * * * * 


One who bas pot seen a prairie fre can 
form po conception of it, but, on the other 
hand, baving seen one, the wemory can 
never Le effaced, 

Jobn Millar started in his sleep; he 
opened his eyes in alarm. Was the sun- 
set light still lingering in the heavens? 
Indeed, no. The situation flashed on him 
instantly, and hastily descending to the 


door, he saw that the demon of the 
prairie was coming on with lightning 
speed. There was safety in the river. 


Could they reach it? In another moment 
be had caught his motber in bis arms, 
bercheaded be rushed out into the 
night. He could bear the roar of the on- 
coming, all devouring fury. The burden 
in bis armas, light a8 it was, proved almost 
too much for bis boyish strength, but the 
his eye and 


apd 


fire of de*‘ermination was in 


he rusbed forward. The soft, springy soil 
gave way under his feet. The air was 
heavy wit smoke. St he pressed on 
He saw nothing, but the broad Missouri 


and its sandy banks were almost reached 





vibrate with the intensity of his desire to | 


Witb one final effort he plunged forward 
and laid his precious burden upon the 
cool sanda, 

* os _ . . . 

W hen consciousness returned he looked 
over the blackened land and saw buta 
heap of charred timbers where their poor 
little place bad been. Then, turning to 
comfort her whom he bad struggled his 
utipost to save, he saw her lying on her 
face. Stooping low over the form, he 
strove to rouse her, but he had done all 
for her that he could, and this time he 
made no effort to hide his tears. 


——> 


—— 


SurKRSsTITIOUS WHALR FisuKns —Of | 
all men, sailors are about the most super- | 
stitious, and perhaps whale fishers are 
the most superstitious cf all. For a ship 
to start on her voyage on a Friday, or for 
any important work—such s# putting the 
lines on board the boats—to take place on 
that day, is synonymous with certain fall- 
ure of the fishing, if not something worse. 
The captains generally defer to the men’s 
deep-seated prejudice on this subject; but 
a few of them have dared the evil in- 
fluence by sailing on Friday, with the re 
sult that the voyage, instead of being un- 
successful, has frequently proved un 
usually tortunate, 

One notable instance occurred where a 
ship sailed on a Friday, and every whale 
that was canght was killed on a Friday. 
The men are likewise very particular 
about the way in which everything is put | 
on board at the equipment of the ship. A 
boat which bad been brought down from 
the yard astern foremost is known to have 
been sent back and brought down bow 
foremost, and nothing will be accepted by 
a sailor which is banded to him between 
the shrouds, 

On one occasion «& ship had been very 
unfortunate, not a whale baving been 
caught, although the season was well ad. 
vanced, The want of success was attri- 
buted to an Englishman who wore a pe. | 
culiar high peaked white hat and at the 
solicitation of the crew he allowed his hat | 
to be consumed on a bonfire kindled on | 
the ice with a view of exorcising the spirit | 
of bad luck, 

In the days of the old sailing vossels the 
burning of the witches was a regular oc- 
currence. The master of the ceremonies 
bad a piece of flat stick, on the end of 
which a quantity of salt was placed, and 
his plan of burning out the witches was | 
by pushing the stick through the ring of 
the anchor, and then setting fire to the | 
salt, muttering the while some doggerel, 
beginning thus: “Avoid ye Satan, and | 
away with your crooked rumple,”’ 

A curious coincidence hapnened one | 
year on board the old “Advice.”” The sea. 
son bad been very unpropitions, and as it) 
was well advanced, and the ship still 
“clean,”’ the ceremony of burning the 
witches was resorted to, Gne of the crew, 
an old man, famed for his success in ex- 
orcising the evil gonius, acted as high- 
priest on the occasion, and curiously 
enough a fish was caught on the following 
day. The ceremony was repeated three 
times, at intervals of a week, and with the 
like result, a whale having been got the 
succeeding day. 

It is creditable to the intelligence of the 
men to say that this witch burning is 
never beard of nowadays, having disap 
peared along with wany of the other super- 
stitious notions which were in 


“the good old times” 
EE 








vogue in 


French frigate a 
when the voa- 


DIsCOVERED.—On & 
theft was once committed 
sel was at sea. In spite of the severest 
perquisitions, in spite of the habit of ob- 
serving the least details of Jile in com- 
mon which takes place on board « vessel, 
neither the officers nor the sailors could 
discover the autbor of the theft. This cir 
cumstance put all the crew in « state of 
excitement. When the captain and bis 
staf? bad given ail hope of seeing justice 
down, the boatawain’s mate said to the 
commander, “To morrow morning I shall 
find the thief!" The astonishment at this 
announcement was not sinall, Next day 
all the crew were ranged in order on the 
deck. The boatawain’s mate ordered each 
man to bold out his band, and distributed 
to him a small quantity of flour. Hethen 
cou manded them all in their turn to mnake 


a small ball with the flour by mixing 
their aliva with i. There was one man 
who could not make the little ball for 


wantof waliva. ‘That is the guilty man,” 


said the boatswain'’s mate to the captain. 
It was soon discovered that he was not 
mistaken. 

—— --—— 6 ee 
Raymond A. Knight, @ farmer t ¢ 
Imp Diana county, * sued for livorce rf 
the ground that bis wife refused ook 


Dis Meais 


Bric-a-Brac. 


“By tak Anove BALL.—Perbaps one of 
the very oddest inonuments is the tablet 
in a Berkshire church in memory of a sol. 
dier who bad bis left leg taken off “by the 
above ball,’’ ac actual cannon ball being 
inserted at the top. 


In Srain.--It is customary throughout 
Spain for the waiters at cafes to fill «a glass 
with wine or liqueur so that it overflows 
upon the saucer. This custom, in) which 
it is desired to show an appearance of 
liberality, is catled the “foot-bath.”’ 

Roos AS WEATHKR-Prorugrs —A cur- 
ious barometer is used in Germany and 
Switzerland. [t is a jarof water, witha 
frog and a little step-ladder in it, When 
the frog comes out of the water and sits on 
the steps, a rain-storm will soon oocur, 

THINNESS oF Soar Bunaies,—lIf it were 
possible to cut sections out of the side of 
soap bubbles, and then by some delicate 
process bandle the pleces, there would be 
required 50 000 000 filma laid one upon an- 
other to make «a pile one inch in height. 


Tuk PRAcocK.-—The peacock's spreading 
train is not the bird's tall, but a corona of 
feathers above the tail, The true tail con- 
simte of IS feathers beneath the corona, 
The lattor is provided with «a curious sys- 
tou of muacites by which it can be erected 


|} at will. 


A Miauty BURIAL GrouNnD, —There are 
over sixty catacombs known to exiet in 
Rome or ite immedimae vicinity. The en- 
tire longth of the passages that have been 
measured is 580 tusiles, and it is estimated 
that from 6,000,000 to 15,000,000 dead are 
there interred. ° 

Tuk Snive.—The snipe has « nerve 
reaching down to the tip of bis Dill, It ts 
the only bird thus provided, and this con- 
trivance illustrates the beneficence of na- 
ture in enabling the snipe to detect the 
presence of ite food in mud and water, 
where the creaturo’s eye is of no use, 


Tuk AMekitnyst.--The amethyst is the 
softest of all the stones called jewels, It 
is crystallized Mint, o herwise rock crystal, 
tinted in various shades of violet, this color 
being produced by tron and manganese 
The cause of the unpopularity of the 
amethyst for jewelry i that it loses its 
color at night. 

Kaos —Ornithologists say it is a gonoral 
rule of nature that the smallest birds lay 
the greatest number of eggs; but in the 
humming bird this rule is reversed. It 
lays only two aggre, which are white, 
round, and of the size of peas. The tiny 
bird is so foailoss atthe time of nesting 
that it bas been known to attack and blind 
a person when searching for its eggs, 


WKAPON Satve.—Thoe Irish ‘weapon 
salvo’ was an olntinent supposed to possenn 
the most extraordinary virtues in keeping 
with its most 6xtraordinary ingredients, 
One cf these was a powder made from the 
moss which had grown on skulls lying ex- 
battiofelds, lo nless the skull 
was of a person who died a violent death 
the powder was suppoKed Lo lose its virtue, 


posed on 


THE OLDEST 
existence has been 


The oldest prescription in 
found, It was fora 
wash for promoting the growth of the hair 
of the mother of King Chata, second king 


of the first dynasty, who reigned about 
1000 KB. ©. This is the translation; —“Pad 
of w dog's foot, 1; truitof a date palm, I; 


ass’ hoof, |. Kotl together In oil in eauce- 
pan. Directions for use:—Kub thorough 
ae 


Wokn HY ENGLISHMEN 

nations the wearing of 
has been by no means 
been shown that in 


early English days some of the most dis 


FA RKINGS 
Among civilized 
earrings by men 
uncommon, as it lias 


bedecked their oars 
Shakespeare 
them, and Charies I. 
have been the owner of « 
magnificent pair of pearl earrings, which 
he bequeathed to his daughter on the day 
pefore he «as executed, 


tinguished courtiers 
with very costly specimens, 
is wald to have worn 


is reputed to 


TRUER AND BReayve Women, —-To be able 
to look cheerfully and hopefully through 
clouds of poverty aod distress is an accom. 
plistinent bestowed by nature upon every 
true and brave woman; and, no matter how 


poor or humble her home may be, the 
magic power of smiles cen brignten ite 
shadows and jighten ite cares, Upon the 
troubled mind of «a feellug husband a 
wifow smile falls like #«# sunbeam on « 
flower And how much more beautiful it 
makes the face (hat wears it than a frow! 
When a wife ar ther, forgetting « 
rowe® aud ha “away her leare 
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rut | MES OF LONG AGO, 





~ 
when I gee ta: tee way 
iow 
4 v for Aauciug and 
‘ 
t 
The " e when my lover came 
q sway 
I ef faitiiloss name, 
‘4 » long gone day 
I \ le me what | am, 
doworn, 
“ e the little lamb, 


lead morn 


T ne \ things bat T hear them 


eoft and low 


ar e er beyond re« 
we 
—_—  -—_—-——-—- 
IN S| ] da } INb 
ny ' ob “PROM CitlsnoM to 
“ut.” hit 
( rPreER XXAXI 
ryviibice otatoing Lerd Landon 
| TT ov drove down to the 
swe and the footmman roused the 

rie iI sas anoold ian, who had 
my portion of his tife at 
‘ ‘ ‘ {never had a ‘‘big’’ case 
an hin ‘ experience searcely ex. 
tending bey sw oecasional petty larceny 
by « tran 4 drunk and disorderly. 
It need woarce iw sald that he was con 
niderably thitkiered when Lord Landon in- 
formed tilt f the charge againeat Lord 
Norman 

“This yere young man !’ wald the con- 


atabie, eyvecng Norman Leachmere’s grave, 
ban daome face with astonishment and = in- 
eredulits “tie doan’t look that sort o’ 
man, Uy rd, do‘ee? Do you give him 


ord?” 


in charge my 


Lord Landon paused, He bad quite for- 
gotten this formality 
“No, not | he said, “but Lord Lach- 


mere does, be knows bin, and will charge 
hin’ 

“Oh, if fis lordship saye he’s guilty, it’s 
all right, my iord,”’ said the constable, 
buttoniug fis (une and slipping on bis 
helio! shall | take him straight off to 


Deamouth, or pout himin the lock up for 
to-might 
Again |, Landon besitated; and he 


Kianeced #f list prisoner, who stood per- 
foetiy quiel and pationt It was late, and 
the drive te Deaouth would be a long 
one 

“tetter put bin in the look-up,’ said 
Lord Landen tle turned to Norman. 


“You are your parole, Thane,” 
“Pardon tae said Norman with a grave 
@inile, 'u srole closes when you and I 
parteon any, Lord Landon. 1 promised 
not to at escape while in your 
custody nk youshould be satisfied 
with tial 
lava l nenided, 
‘Dake Ar f btu,’ be said. ia an un 
aertone the constable; “he is young 
ali wets 
Phe os cle wagged his head and 
shorle 
take oeare of him, my lord, never 
fon | " pa atronpg enough to hold 
ax ‘ putthe handcuffs on him 
fi 
1 this suggestion jarred 
‘ 

N sald, ‘af the lock-up is 
men ire iot need to handcuft! 
ia ) ford,” sald Norman tin 

” i 
Come a with mé@, young toan,’’ 
ald a4 vie in the same tone and 
Lia t Stoch be was wont to ad- 
dress su ‘rged with hen-stealing. 
Phe ues /a Square slope bulid- 

x ve uthe inn. The door 
Was i kK ‘ dobut still sturdy, 
m tlw ails, and fastened by a 

ocked it with some 
‘ing up the lantern, 
wipiae ian to enter. The 
moe sod chill, and smelt 
a plank bedstead, a 
a“ ‘ ', by no means dry, 
‘ 

Landon, “1 think he 
“ | ifortable at Deximouth, 
“ do, my ord,” said 
N l aun tired! as aba 
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and have to be woke in the morning. 
There's a comfortable bed and plenty o’ 
atraw, good enough and more, for the likes 
o’ him, Good-night, young man, and don’t 
‘ee make a disturbance now.”’ 

With somethiog like a paternal nod to 
bis prisoner, the constable locked bim in 
and went off with Lord Landon to take 
down the charge ip due form. 

Lord Norman felt bis way to the wooden 
bed, and sinking down on it, held bis 
bead with his hands and ‘considered the 
situation,” as the French say. Much as 
he loathed and despised Harold Thane, he 
was obliged to admitto himself that the 
scoundrel was as ciever and ready as he 
was unscrupulous, The complete turn- 
ing of the tables, the change from the ac 
cused to the accuser, was a stroke of 
genius, And itseemed to Lord Norman 
thatonly an interposition of Providence 
could recail the truth and save bim from 
penal servitude, BKutit was not s0 much 
of bimeelf and his own danger that he 
thought as of Madge. That Madge ‘ior- 
don should be his girl-love aftor all; that 
sheshould still be free for hitn to woo 
and win, filled him, even in that moment, 
with an indescribable joy. He forgot that 
he wasa prisoner, charged with robbery 
and attempted murder, and that his ac 
cusora could bring sufficient circumstan- 
tial evidence to convict him; he forgot the 
cold and the discomfort, and the blood 
rau wart and tingling through his veins, 
Madge would not think him guilty. 


Madge would recognizs him, and believe 
in bin when he had told ber lis story and 
recalled the past to her! 

Hie paced up and down thinking of her, 
filling the derknuess with mental pictures 
of her sweet face until be lost all count of 
time. Presently bo heard the clock strike 
one, and was about lo atroteh bimseif on 
the plank when be heard @ tapping against 
the heavily-barred window, 

“Well?” he asked, ‘‘what is it ?’’ 

“Richmond !"’ called Mr, Gerard's voice 

“Yeu!” said Lord Norman with a sud- 
den flush of pleasure, “l am here, Mr. 
(rorard !"’ 

“What the deuce are you doing there? 
came the impatient question. “Are you 
drunk ?” 

Lord Norman could not suppress a short 
laugh. 

“No,” he said. ‘IT am only too painfully 
sober. How did you know that | was 
herein custody ?’’ 

“Why,” replied Mr. Gerard, “an old 
fool of a constable came into the lon par 
lor and let out that he'd got tiny roan’ as a 
prisoner, but he declined to state on what 
charge with all the pomposity of a yokel 
detective, and I] naturally concluded you 
had got drunk up at the big place and 
kicked up ® row,” 

Lord Norman felt his way to the win- 
dow, and quietly broke one of the smal! 
panes of glass, 

“Tam in custody on a charge of robbery 
and attempted murder—in Australia —and 
here too, by-the- way,’ be said, and he 
could almost feel Mr. Gerard's start. 

“What? Nonsense; Tell the truth, 
Richmond! You have been up to some 
toolery up at the Chase,” 

“Well, yes, I have,” said Lord Norman 
with mild bitterness as he thought of the 
way in which he had been trapped. “It 
was the stupidest kind of foolery, I'll ad- 
mit; but think it is not unlikely to land 
inéin penal servitude,” 

Mr. Gerard whistled, 

“Tell me all about it,’ he said. “You 
can speak out. | gave that old idiota 
couple of glasses of British brandy, and 
he is sleeping by the parlor fire like a log. 
Stop, are you uncornfortable in (here 2?” 

“Anything bul comfortable,’’ said Lord 
Normar. ‘It is worse than the casual 
ward of a workhouse.” 

“Then you'd better come out,” said Mr. 
(ierard, 

Lord Norman smiled grimly, 

“That is @asicr xaid than done,”’ he re 
mark ed, 

“Wait! said Mr. Gerard, and Lord 
Norman heard his footsteps retreating 
carefully. Ina very short time, though it 
seemed hours to Norman, the sculptor 
was al the window again, 

“Put your band through the hole in the 
window,” be said. 

Lord Norman did 80, and telt it come in 
contact with a chisel, 


“Now the maliet,”’ said Mr. Gerard 
“Muffla it with your handkerchief—not 
thal you're likely to wake anyone, for thie 


whole place is siunply dead asleep Hold 
on a minute; | have brought you my 
flask Don't talk, but loosen the bot 
f the bars inside the sas A 6 | tak 
t these 
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sculptor’s mason, deftly plied the mallet 
and chisel, and in the course of half an 
hour had cut and prized the bara from 
their sockets, He bad to wait for Mr. Ger- 
ard, who bad worked with more caution, 
and therefore leas nolse; but presently the 
way was clear, and, pulling himself up to 
the letge, he slid through the window, 
and stood, a free man, beside the sculptor. 

Mr. Gerard eyed bim grimly in the dark- 
DeKe, 

“What do they give for assisting a pris- 
oner to escape 7"’ he asked, 

Lord Norman joined and pressed his 
hands, 

‘(30 back to the inn, and take the tools, 
sir,” be said. “No one will suspect.” 

Mr. Gerard cut bim short with a grunt 

“Oh, it’* not my way to do things by 
halves,” he said, “Let us get out of this, 
But you'll be sure to be retaken in the 
morning. The good old times,when a man 
could play the Jack Sheppard, has gone 
for ever. ‘They will take you again before 
breakfast, Richmond !”” 

Lord Norman #et bis teeth, 

“They may take ine as soon as they like 
after—after | have been to London and 
seen —& certain person,” he said. ‘Let 
me think amoment, Yes! I got off that 
way long apo. Ill try it again.’”’ He 
looked round thoughtfully, Yos! that’s 
the road. Come along, sir, if you're sure 
you won't go back to the inn.” 

Mr. (ierard sliook bis head, 

“Not 1,’ he said, calmly. “In for a 
penny in fora pound, Besides, I’m inter- 
ested and curious, It isn’t often a man 
gets achance of an adventure nowadays, 
What do you say they charge you with?’ 

“Robbery and attempted murder,’ said 
Lord Norman gravely, ‘You are not 
afraid?” and he suiiled quietly, 

“No,” said Mr, (terard, “2 don’t sup- 
pose you are jikely to rob or murder me, 
You seem to kaow iis round? It ien’t the 
way we caine, But you sail you wero 
here before ?” 

“Yes,” said Lord Norimau, “Il know it 
very well, 1] know the place we just left 

the Chase and the village, I mean. 1! 


te; 
ti 


have just remembered it. It—all of n— ! 


belongs to my uncle, snd | am his) beir,’’ 

The sculptor stopped dead, stood and 
stared at him. Then he whistied softly. 

“T see!” he murmured, 

“Youthink I have pone mad, and that 
is why they have locked ime up?” said 
Lord Norman quietly, 

“Never mind, never mind; don’t worry 
about it,” responded Mr, Gerard sooth. 
ingly 

“Yos; ]see you do! You would not be 
lleve me if I told you that ny name is not 
Harry Richmond, but Norman Lechmere, 
and that I am the nephew and heir of the 


Karl of Chesney, the poor old man who | 


owns all this?’ 

“No, certainly should not,’ vegan Mr, 
Gerard, a8 he walked on, then he stopped 
again and caught bis coupanion’s hand, 
“Let me feel your pulse! That's strange, 
thouga! Quitenormal! Whodo you say 
you are?” 

“} am Viscount Lechmere,” replied 


Lord Noruian, a8 quiétiy as before, “I do | 


not wonder at your astonishment, and | 
am not offended by your incredulity. I 
should not have believed it myself if any- 
one had told in6 earlier in the evening— 
but, you see, | have remembered since 
then! Don’t speak! Let ine tell you the 
whoie story. You must walk fast, and 
reach Dexmouth betore the people are 
about. If we have any luck we should 
get a boat to take us along the coast. You 
see |] know the road. | have done this be- 
fore! Now listen,’’ 

He told the whole story as he had prom- 
isod, and Mr. Gerard listened in silence, 
broken only by occ sional soft whistles 


and half-suppressed oxclamations of as- | 


tonishwient and indignation; and, even 
when Lord Norman had finished, he re- 
inained silent. 

“Do you believe me, or do you consider 
mé a particularly gifted iiar?’’ asked Lord 
Norman, 

Mr. tierard tendered his hand, 

“T believe you!’ he said quietly, very 
quietly. ‘My silence was an indication of 
incredulity. I was thinking —” 

“Well?” asked Lord Norman with sup- 
pressed impatience. 

“That though I believe it you will find 
it difficult to persuade a jury of twelve 


men to accept it as truth. I have sus. 
pected all along that you were a kind of 
Prince in disguise. I said something of 
the kind to—to Madge Gordon, 1 remem- 
ber 
Lord Norma irew a hea atl 
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fortunately. My dear fellow, don’t you 
see that this man—this Harold Thane— 
your double, has all the pull? He is in 
possession. He has been recognized and 
acknowledged as the real Simon Pure by 
everybody. He has the articles of evi- 
dence, the handkerchief, the lock of 
bair——”’ 

‘Which he atole !’’ 

“So you say!’ returned Mr. Gerard. 

| “But he wiil swear that they have been his 
all along, and what is to disprove it? Only 
your asvertion. And whoare you? Why, 
you yourself didn’t know until a few 
hours ago! What jury will believe that? 
If you are the right man you would have 
been half an idiot to live the life of a com- 
mon workman, and allow another, an im- 
poster, to reign in your stead !”’ 

‘“But—but—my memory—I had lost it. 
That scoundrel bad deprived mw of it by 
his cowardly blow.”’ 

‘Yes, 80 you say, and sol believe, But 
the jury, the beautiful, pig-headed jury, 
that never can be got to recognise the truth 
of anything outside the ordinary and com- 
mon-place? What about them ?” 

“There—there is Madge— Miss Gordon,” 
Lord Norman said, in a low voice, 

‘‘Well, did she recognize you? Stop! 
Ab, lremember! I remember! Yes; if 
she did not actually recognizes you she was 
much moved by the likeness, 1 remem- 
ber her embarrassment. But, my dear 
fellow, this is only one witness against— 
how many? Your uncle, all his friends, 
the people on the estate—they must a)! 
have acknowledged this Harold Thaue as 
the right man.”’ 

Lord Norman’s face went white, and he 
set his teeth hard. 

“Great is Truth, and it shall prevail,’ he 
said sternly. 

“Good old copy-book heading!” Mr. 
(Glerard remarked. ‘But, my dear sir, 
we’ve altered that long ago into “Great is 
Falsehood, and it shall prevail.’ It’s easier 
to prove a lie when you've got all the evi- 
dence on your side than it isto prove the 
truth when you’ve got none, No! Go be- 
fore a jury and——”’ he stopped. 

“They will convict me of all the crimes 
committed by Harold Thane,” said Lord 
Norman bitterly. 

“They will! They will say that you are 
Harold Thane. Ergo! you wust not go 


| before ajury. No, Lord Lechmere, there 


tnust be ‘another way,’ as the cookery book 
says. Kut what—but what——” And he 
strode on with his rugged face drawn into 
a deep and thoughtful frown. Presently 
he pulled up short. “You must go alone,’’ 
he said; “and I must go back to the inn 
and look as innocent of all complicity in 
your escapos as I can. If I leave in this 
sudd6n fashion they will at once jump to 
the conclusion that | have gone off with 
you, and track us down to my studio, 1’l/ 
go back, aud keep a sharp eye upon Lord 
Norman—lI beg your pardon, I mean Har- 
old Thane—and by some means or other 
let you know what course he is taking. | 
have an idea he won’t be in a hurry to 
pursue you, and that he will wait your re- 
| turn.’’ 

Lord Norman was forced to admit tbe 
wisdom of the proposal, but he found it 
hard to part with his friend in this the 
hour of his need. 

“IT can never be gratefal enough for your 
faith in mo, Mr. Gerard,’’ he said, as he 
clasped the sculptor’s baud. ’ 

Mr. Gerard shrugged his shoulders. 

“You see, it was easy to believe your 
story, for | bad madeup my mind that you 
were something more than what you aj’- 
peared to be. Go and see Miss Gordon, 
and | will send all the news to you through 
her. Good-bye, and God speed! Keep 
your heart up, and don’t forget that you've 
_a clever rogue to fight against.”’ 

Lord Norman went on bis way alone, 
following the road on which he bad 
tramped when, as a boy, he fled from Ches- 
| ney Chase. Ile remembered each point 

distinctly, and could see as distinctly the 
boy with whom he had exchanged clothes. 
It was wonderful how completely the 
‘shock of meeting Harold Thane had re: 
stored his long-lost memory. 

it was not yet dawn when he reache:! 
Dex mouth, and there luck stood by biui, 
for he found a bark laden with straw just 
|on the point of leaving the quay. Ex- 
plaining that be was too short of money t? 
pay the railway fare, and offering to lend 4 
hand in working the vessel, Lord Norman 
asked for a passage, and the skipper, after 
eyeing the stalwart frame epproving!y, 
readily accorded it. In less than half an 
hour the ship was gliding past the wooded 
clitfs of Cnesney Chase—the cliffs and 
woods to which Lord Norman was heir 
and as he watched them fade away in th¢ 
od burnt in his veins a! 
his eyes flashed A thief and imposte! 


distance, the bli 





bore his name and sat in bis place, while 
ne, Lord Norman, was an outcast and 
fugitive from justice. Would tbe truth 
prevail, or was Mr. Gerard right, and all 
nope of his ever regaining his own lost for 
ever? 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


r{\i REE days later Madge was sitting be- 
| side the fire, her work in her lap, Mr. 

Gordon dozing in bis chair. Although 
ver work was in ber hands, she bad been 
«tting idly for nearly an hour, her eyes 
watching the fire dreamily, her thoughts 
wandering. She was thinking—though 
she tried bard not to do so—of Harry Rich- 
mond. No one but herself could have 
wold how she had missed the ring of the 
pallet and chisel during the last few days. 
It seemed to her as if he had been absent 
for years, and as if something bad gone 
out of her life. Twenty times a day she 
caught herself stopping and looking be- 
fo-e ber vacantly, as if she were trying to 
remember something; then with a start 
and a flush she would discover that she 
was thinking of Harry Richmond, and 
hi rry on with her work again. 

Mr. Silas Fletcher also was absent, but 
she did not think of him, or if she did it 
was only with a faint shudder. It was 
strange and unaccountable to her; but 
since she had known Harry Richmond her 
disiike for and mistrust of Silas Fletcher 
had increased. His absence was a relief 
to her; the thought of his return a dread 
and fear. 

‘This evening, a8 she sat looking at the 
fire, she was all unconsciously cow paring 
the two men, and she started aimost 
guiltily when she heard a quick, firm step 
on the stairs, and there came a knock ai 
the door, She knew the step ina moment, 
and rose witb her band pressed to her heav- 
ing bosom; and it was quite a minute be 
ioresbe could pronounce the words, “Come 
in. 

{he door opened, and Lord Norman en- 
tered. As she looked at him she started, 
tor her eyes, quickened by love, noted the 
subtle change in bis handsome face. The 
expression of vague doubt and sadness 
had gone, and in its place was an alert, 
eager look, which seemed to make his 
eyes brighter, and his face more youthful- 
ful and hopeful. 

“Mr. Richmond !” she faltered, trying to 
control her voice, and force it to one of 
merely conventional welcome; but it trem- 
bled for all ber efforts, and a warm flush 
stole over her face, a shy and gentile ex- 
pression into her lovely eyes. 

Hie came forward, and took her band, 
and held it, gazing into her face with a 
cool questioning look as if he were dwel- 
ling upon it with an intense desire to im. 
press every feature on his mind. 

“You have got back then?’’ she said. 
“Is the work finished? Surely not!” 

“No,” he aaid, “it is not finished. I do 
not know that it has begun. [| left Mr. 
Gerald there,’’ 

“At Chesney Chase ?”’ she said! mechani- 
cally. 

‘Yos,’’ he repeated, slowly, ‘at Chesney 
Chase, or at the the inn, rather. You 
know the place, Miss Gordon ?”’ 

“Yes,’? she assented in a low voice. 
“Did you enjoy the change?” 

“No,’’ he said, quietly. 

She looked up at him questioningly. 
For all the change in his eyes—the newly- 
a juired brightness and alertness—she 
noliced now that he looked tired, and 
rather pale, 

“Have you 
# xionsly. 

“No, not ill; but—in trouble,” he siniled 
gravely. 

“in trouble! Oh, tell ine!” sprang to 
her lips; then, with a quick blush, she 
a tied: “f—] beg your pardon; [ did not 
ean to be curious——”’ 

‘lL will tell you everything presently, 
‘iiss Gordon,” he said, “But Il bavesome- 
‘hing to tell you, something to ask you, 
oforeé I recount my adventures. And 

ol-—" He paused. Yes, | musi tell 
you this before all else! Miss Gordon, | 
40: @ tugitive,’’ 

Madge started, and instinctively her 
‘aud went out to him. He took it, but 
rolinquished it with an effort. 

“Not yet!’ be murmured; ‘Not yet— 
not until you know all. Miss Gordon, | 
ave been arrested on a charge of robbery 
and attempted murder.” 

The moment he had uttered the words 
‘6 reproached himself for his abrupiness, 
* Madge’s face went white, and a low cry 
! horror escaped her lips. 

But he knew she did not 
iin—that her eyes refiected horror of 
Harge, not of him. 


been ill?’ she asked 


f 


shrink from 


, 
r 


He took her hand, and led her gently t 
her seat, and stood 


beside her, looking 
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down at her with love gleaming in his 
dark eyes, 

“Forgive me! I ought not to bave 
told you so suddenly !” he said, in a low 
voice. ‘Indeed, | tried to break it to you; 
but the words left my lips——” 

“Tell me—tell me—alli—everything !"’ 
she said faintly. 

“You do not ask ine if it is true,” he 
said, in a low voice, bis eyes fixed on hers. 

She looked up at hirn almost indignant 
ly; then a faint smile broke upon her 
anxious face. 

“IT know it is not trve,’’ she said simply. 
“Robbery, murder? You!’ She laughed 
softly. 

“Why should it not be true 7’ he asked. 

*You—you know 40 little of me; 1 am 
almost a stranger.” 

She shook her head. 

“It is not true!’ she said. “1 know it, 
I—I fee} it here!’ and she put her hand to 
her heart, 

He had hard work to prevent himself 
from taking her to bis breast. 

‘“If—if someone had told you that 1 was 
& thiei, and’’—she shuddered,—“a mur- 
derer, would you have believed them ?” 
she asked. 

“No,” he said shortly, his breath coming 
tast. 

“And yet you know as little of me as | 
of you, Mr. Richmond!” reproachtully. 

*] should not believe them because’’— 
his voice broke for a moment, then the 
fateful words came forth with intense 
passion—the passion which bad been burn 
ing in his heart for years, the passion 
which had slumbered for a time, only to 
awake with tenfold force and vigor 
“because I love you!” 

She atarted, and strove for a moment to 
take her hand from his, which bad seized 
upon it hungrily. The crimson dyed her 
face and neck, and her @yos foll, then she 
raised them and let them rest upon his 
glowing ones, 

‘*You—love ine?”’ she breathed. 

“Yes, yes!’ hesaid. “Iloveyou! You 
know it! Dearest | have loved you ever 
since—’’ he stopped himself, and just in 
time—‘“since I saw you first. You have 
never been out of my mind since that 
hour, You are all the worid. to me, you 
are the world—life itself, Madge, dear, 
dear Madge, will you tell me my fate? 
Will you give me your love in return, or 
send me away for ever!” 

She was silent, Sie could not speak. 
A wild, tempestuous joy was throbbing 
through her heart, and causing her to 
tremble like a leaf shaken by the autumn 
wind. 

Heloved her! There was ao need to 
ask herself whether she foved bini—her 
beart cried aloud, and every fibre in her 
body thrilled with responsive passion, 

“Tell me, Madge,” he whispered, I 
ought not to have loved you, to have come 
to you, while this cloud was hauging over 
me; but’—he drew a long breath—“] 
cou!d not keep away from you, and yet I 
tried hard. Something drew me to you, 
even against my will, Madge dearest, can 
you love me, notwithstanding this charge 
against me, notwithstanding that I am 
flying from justico—no, not justice, but 
injustice? Speak frankly, dearost, See, | 
will not bold you!” He relinquished ber 
band slowly. ‘! will not attempt to in 
fluence you, persuade you; you shal! 
think it over—vconsider, only remember 
that I am innocent as you, dear one, and 
that—chat I love you with my whole beart, 
with my whole soul!’ 

He would have risen and drawn away 
from her, would bave ‘eft her, if tie had 
found strength todo 80; but her tremb- 
jing band te!l upon bis arm, and, sliding 
down to his band, closed over it. 

His arin was about her in an instani, 
and he strained her to the heart, murimur- 
jug ner dear name in passionate accents, 
and kissing the soft Gark hair, # lock of 
which bad lain upon bis heart until Haroid 
Thane had stolen it. 

For some winuates Love Jost count of 
Time. Phen she raised 
ber head and, suyly putting bis hand to 
her cheek, seoma like a 
Arg you really here beside me, 


They were silent. 


whispered, ‘eit 


dream! 


and—and——”’ 
He drew her to him again and kissed 
her, to assure her of his reality. Then 


she started sud ianly, and wer eye Krow 


anxious. 


“BRut—but, Harry’ —-the name talilered 
timidly on her lips —‘‘you are in danger 
You were two tell me! Hat ow fe 
gotter ? 
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does itall mean? Who has accused you 
of these dreadiul things?’ She smiled 
into his eyea. “It’s absurd! You guilty 
of—! Perbaps,”’ and she laughed softly 
with loving banter, ‘you committed them 
years ago, and forgot them when you lost 
your memory ?”’ 

He started slightly. 

‘Madge, my memory has come back," 
he said quietly. 

She was startled by hia voice. 

‘Come back !—oh, when?” she said joy- 
fully, her bands on bis shoulders, 

“Four nights ago,” he said gravely. 
“Yes, it has come back. The mists have 
cleared away, dearest,”’ 

“Quite away?’ she asked, ‘Can you re- 
member things that happened years ago. 
How strange it must seem !'’ 

And she gazed at him thoughtfully, try- 
ing to imagine his feelings. 

*Yos, | can go back for years,’’ he sald. 
“Shall I tell you one thing that I re- 
inember, Madge ?”’ 

“Dol” she murmured, Teil me every- 
thing up to—uyp to the time we moet, and- 
you loved me,”’ she added, ber voice al- 
most dying away. 

‘*That would be going a vory long way 
back,” he said, still in the grave, subdued 
voice, “Listen, dearest. There is one 
scene that [| can recall—one scene that 
stands out more clearly than all the rest, 
now that the veil has been uplifted. 

His hand closed on hers, tightly, reas- 
suringly, and bis voice sank very low. 

“It is #soiall garden away in the coun 
try, a small garden near a larger one, in 
Which stands a great bouse. There is a 
seat in this garden, all full of sweet-scented 
flowers, and on this seat is a young girl. 
She is a very pretty girl, with the promise 
of lovely womanhood iu ber blue eyes and 
dark iiair. Wonderful eyes they are, as 
they are fixed on her book—itis ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’—and very wonderful a young lad 
thinks them when, coming into the gar- 
den with his dogs, be sees them for tha 
first time.’’ 

Macye did not start, but gradually her 
eyes grew wider, her face paler. 

“The boy came and set beside her, and 
he and the girl made triends, Then he 
got his copy of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and 
they read together, Presently another 
boy burst in upon them, a pale, lank- 
haired boy, who quarrelled with the first 
boy. They fell to fighting, and the girl 
coniing in between them received a biow 
intended for the first boy upon her pretty 
white arm——”’ 

Madgo’s quivering lips opened, and she 
uttered a faint cry—a sharp cry of amazo- 
ment, 

“Next day the boy came again, and 
don’t move or speak, dearest !—strange 
to relate, he got her to pledge herself to 
him, to promise to be his wife, She was 
to wait until he bad made his fortune, and 
then they were to marry and live happily 
ever afierwards, That same day the boy 
quarreiled with his uncié up at the great 
house, and ran away, But before be went 
he met the girl—his plighted wife !—and 
renewed his vows and said good-bye to 
her. Heclimbed the lattice to her win- 
dow, and then she gave him a lock of her 
hair—wait, dearest! be calm!—and he 
gave ber bis old knife for a token, and she 
let hina keep her handkerchief, So they 
parted, Piedged to each otaér! The boy 
with his heart full of love and trust and 
hope, with ber love and proiunise before his 
eyes ane mind, like @ star to guide and 
shield him. And she—oh, Madge, let ine 
think that the girl loved bim @ little, that 
she, too, remembered her pilghted word 
and some promise: for the boy was my- 
self and the girl was my own dearest, 
dearest !"' 

She would have sprung to her feet with 
a wild cry, but he held her firmly, yet 
gently, and quieted Ler with tonder k lanes. 

“You—you!’ she breathed, trembling 
in every climb, “Ob, 1 knewit! | knew 
it! The moment I saw you my heart 
leapt and called to you. Oh, Norman! 
It is Norman, my Norman !” 

“You, dearest,’ be said gently. “i am 
Norman Lechmere. I have koptiny word. 
I have never ceased to love you for one 
moment since we parted in the moonlight 
under your window, And you 

She fel! upon Lis breast, ber lips seeking 
hia blindly. 
jove, my love!” she tt: 


“Ob, my maned 


| knew it! My heart was wiser than I! 
| was biind, blind ! Ol, my love, come 
mack to me at last! : 

“You he said. ‘At last! And I should 
have known you but for my a4 Of mem- 


ory But that bas come back now ome 


and raised her eyes with wild quéestiol y 


Lo Dis, 


5 


— 


‘“But—but—that other man! The man 
who calla himael! Lord Norman,’’ she 


panted. ‘“tle—he who beara the title ?’’ 
“I know,” he anid. “I have seen him.” 
“And——!"" She pushed her hair from 


her forehead distractedly. ‘Norman! He 
had the lock of hair, the handkerchiet! 
He knew ail about our past, our meeting, 
our betrothal and parting. He showed me 
the lock of bair and handkerchief.” 

“I know, dearest,”’ he said sgain. 

“And—and he knew me. No!" she cried 
with a sudden change in her voice, “He 
did not recognize me! LI remember! He 
did not know me, though, if he were Lord 
Norman be would have done so In a mo- 
inent!"’ 

“But lam Lord Norman, and I did not,” 
be said, 

“No, no, your intod was clouded over, 
but he had not lost bis memory. And— 
and Norman, he isthe very image of you!”’ 

“Il know,”’ he said, 

“Oh, heaven!" she cried with kind of 
desperation, “Who is he?’ 

“His name is Harold Thane. He isa 
bushranger, a thief, and a scoundrel. He 
robbed me outin Australia of your lock of 
hair and your handkerchief, and my 
diary 

“Ab! she drew a long breath, With 
the swiftness of a fash of lightning she 
saw it all. Love is quick, marvelously 
quick, when the loved one Is concerned, 

“Yes! he said, following her mind as 
one follows the printed page of a book. 
“Having robbed me of every penny | 
possessed, and of your love tokens— more 
precious than all elxe—and iny diary, he, 
leaving me for dead, came to England and 
passed himself off for me, It is Harold 
Thane, not Norman Lechmere, who reigns 
at Chesney Cnase,”’ 

Her arias tightened round his neck, and 
ahé looked into his eyes with alla woman’s 
tender, loving pity and consolation, 

“But he will do #0 no longer, Norman !’’ 
she said, her eyes flashing, her lips apart. 
“You will denounce him—punish him [” 

“Yos,"’ he said gravely; “but we must 
have patience, dearest. The man is a 
clever scoundrel, and’’—he smiled grimly 

—‘the has forestalied us,’ 

Hor 6yes juestioned bim eagerly. 

“Yos,"’ he said, betwoen bis clenched 
teeth, “it is he who has denounced me, I 
thought | had brought him to his knees 
the other night when I discovered him at 
the Chase. Think what the discovery 
meant to me, dearest? The shock was so 
great that it brought back my memory, as 
if a miracle bad been wrought! | 
thought that | had him atiny merey; but 
the clever rogue turned the tables on me, 
and denounced meas Harold Thane, the 
busbranger, and gave me into custody.” 

“But you are here!’ she cried, straining 
him to her heaving bosom passionately, 
as ifshe would protect bim against the 
attack of all the world, 

‘“You, ‘toarost, | have escaped for the 
present, with the help of Mr. Gerard—”’ 

“And now you will denounce the im- 
postor, and regain your name and righta,”’ 
“Who can stop you—prevent 


ahe cried, 
your” 

“T can,’’ said a harsh volce behind them. 

Madge a faint cry. Norman 
Lechioere started to his feet, and awung 
Just inside of the door atood Silas 
Fletcher. His plain face was white, his 
lips working spasmodically, his small, 
bear-iike #yexs glowing with a malignant 
fre, 

Inatinetively Lord Norman took @ step 
towards him. Silas Fletcher stretched out 
his hand towards him threateningly, but 
kept his eyes fixed on Madyge's terrified 
OM1eH. 

“Keep off!" be said, huskily. “Keep 
off, or I’il call the police, and give you in 
custody — Harold Thane!’ 

[1O KK CONTINUKD. } 
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How to Makk A Mikeon, —A simplified 
procoms for siivering glass is deseribed in 
the Journal de Vhysique. Take 100 parts 
by volumeé of@ ton per cent, solution of 
nitrate of silver, and add, drop by drop, & 
quantity of ammonia, just sufficient to 
dissolve the per formed, avoiding 
any 6xcess ofammonia, Make up the vol 
ume of the solution to ten times the 
amount by adding distilled water. The 
reducing solution used in the formalde 
byde of commerce, The forty per cent 
solution is alluled toa one per, cent solu 
tion, ‘The giass to be silvered ia polished 
with chamois lealler, and the bath is made 
Up iminediately before tse by mixing two 
olume of the silver solution 


uttered 


round. 


parte by v 


with one of formaldehyde, The solution 

must be poured right over the surtace 
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THE DAY WILL COME! 





ey w. L. OP 
The day ne when we may meet 
Without this on of regret 


! wild heart beat 
We must forget’ 


Without thisn en 


The day wi 


The Paet te loswt in this our vor 
To meetase though we ne'er had meet, 
Ali love, omnet Chau tf leve it now, 
The day wil when we forget? 
When we forget Tuy beart to mine 
Dirobe with that hopeless question “When? 
love. when we both have drained Lifes wine, 
The day will com then, only then! 


OE 


A LIFE REDEEMED 
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CHAPTER XLIL 


ANKE, though lost lo the aituation for 


| ) a ocooment pulled hard. Suddeniy 
they all gol ashbock, and were thrown 
inte the bottom: of the boat They had 


run into something. Dane was the fret to 

One oar had slipped from 
but he seized the other, and, 
the looked round, 
was (iriilith's 
firm 


regain bis foe 
the rowlock 
standiog on thwart, 


There, beside them, boat, 


and ¢ériitith 
reatingg on bis ouras if 


as « rock, and 
nothing were the 


milling 


tnatter 
Dane recognized hin after @ moment 
‘dari 
Griffith looked at hiin without a word, 
“Whereis where is the ian 7" shouted 
Martin. 
Griith looked round the expansion of 
water and smiled. There was no sign of 
the wretch who a moment before had been 


he cried 


whining out his confession, 

“Good hoavens, where is he?’ exclaimed 
Nt. Aubyn 

“baok ! cried Martin, 
pointing to os that bad risen a few 
yards down the stream, 

“How, Dane, row! Ile is drowning !’ 

Griffith glanced towards the head as if it 
were absolutely no concern of his, and 
Dane wasfora moment motionless; then 
he put the boat's nose tothe sinking man, 
and rowed, 

The head disappeared, then came up 
again in « ghastly fashion, buat some dis. 
tance from the boat, 

“He will be drowned, 
‘ate!’ maid Marcin 

Dane signed to St Aubyn to take the 
oark, and stepping on the gunwale of the 
boat, dived into (he water, saying as he 
did #o, and as calmly as it he were out for 
a ewlin 


there, there!" 


hoad 


Wenshall be too 


“Keep the boat down stream !"’ 

Dane like « fieh, as the reader 
knows, and baving learnt the tricks of the 
Yaw current be tad no ditheulty in reach 


“WATE 


ing Chandos, That worthy gentleman 
way will! conscious, and mad with fear. 
Ataightof Dane, heat once as is the cus 
tomoof your drowning man, madea fran- 
tie eluteh for him Kut this waa not the 
first tine Dane had earned the Koyal 


Humane Society's medal for preserving 


life, and he knew what 10 @X peel, 

and 
Chandos a sipart blow the 
the arm, and, 
keeplog hin «at a safe distance, swam with 
He bad not many yards 
very proupily they were both 


Treading water he raised bis hand 


eatpht Mr on 


head, then seized him by 


fitu to the trot 


lo nO aril 


seized by Martin and St Aubyn and lugged 
aboard 

Chandos lay at the bottom of the boat, 
Dane «ation (be tuwart breathing a little 


hard, and wipung the water from his face 
Martin bent Chandos “He's not 
dead, thank Leaven '' he eaid piously. 


over 


“On salt St Aubyn, but with no great 
“l don't see that there's 
much to be thankful for Here.’ and he 


indy flask to Martin. 


Joy in bis votes 


handed his ty 


Mr. Chandos took a gulp, sat up and 
looked around, and at sight of Dane set 
upa how 

“Save mo! save me!’ hewhined. “J 
truth. Don’t let 


clung convulsively 


mWear tliat | ove told the 
hit get atime! and be 


to Martin's lags 


Martin wield) anal harttable as he was, 
could nothelp shaking him off 


‘He « 


ent! © “aid. almost as sternly 
as lane « iid have spoken “You bave 
pothing to fea rom Lord Dane Hie has 


st mmve , r fe, and if you havea 
wpemar > {fy t ein you, you will go on 
y » 7 ny re his pardon 
handos was not capable 


ie 


ary spark of that emotion 


THE SATURDAY 


looked, under bis lids, at Dane, and, shiv- 
ering and shaking, mattered sulleniy—- 

‘faved my lifel He bit me! And when 
I was in the water and helpless! I shall 
catch my death !’’ 

“It was to save you from gripping bim 
and drowning you both,” said Martin. ‘If 
you cannot bring yourself to thank your 
preserver, hold your tongue altogether.” 

Dane rose and beckoned (Griffith, who 
had kept close to them, and had viewed 
the rescue of Chandos with strong disgust. 
He brought bis boat alongside and Dane 
slepped into It. 

“How ine ashore as quickly as possible,” 
he said. 

Griffith eyed him rather suspiciously. 

“Whattor?” he said. “Are you going 
to worry and plague her? If se—’’ 

“No, no,” said Dane flashing. “I want 
to xo to her and tell her —tell her all that 
that devilin buman form confesmed. Ke 
quick man. I’m on fire. Sbe knows I'm 
coming. 1 telegraphed to her. 

“No she don’t,” said Griffith stolidly, 
and he took the telegram trom his pocket. 

“You haven’t given it to ber!’’ said Dane 
angrily. 

“No,” retorted Griffith sullenly. “Why 
should 1? She wanted quiet and = reat. 
How did | know what you were coming 
for; to bring more trouble upon her, per- 
haps—to make her more unhappy than 
she is already 7?’ 

“No, no!’ said Dane “It is all cleared 

Make haste, (iriffith. Every 
I'm away from her is an age to 


up now. 
moment 
mia.”’ 

Griffith rowed, but none too quickly. 

“Why didn’t you let him drown—the 
rat?’ he growled. “Whatdid you inter- 
forefor? It was no business of yoursn.’’ 

At any other time Dane could have 
laughed outright, but he was incapable of 
asxmile just then. 

“Row, or give me the oara!l’ he said 
sternly, and ¢iriffiih, thus adjured, pulled 
hard for the shore, 

The olver boat was pulling up stream 
towards Yarnetaple. 

“Doa't mind us,” shouted St. 
“We'll take care of him.’ 

“Ugh!” grunted Griffith. “Why don't 
they chuck him in again! Such as he ain't 
fittolive! If you'd only have kept away 
another five minutes!” 

Meanwhile, Lyra was in her room, 
whither she had gone at the flight of Chan- 
dos, Hier heart was beating wildly, but 
not with fear. She had at last, and quite 
suddenly, come to a sensible decision. She 
would tell Dane all. She saw that it was 
useless to hope for secrecy any longer. 
She would tell him all! And as she sat 
down at the table with her writing mate 
rials before her end tried to commence, 
she realized her folly in tlying from = bim. 
She ought to have contided in him the mo- 
ment Chandos appeared on the scene. 


Aubyn. 


“[ bave been wad!’ she muttered. 
‘“Yos, lama coward, and fear drove me 
out of my senses, Oh, if he wore only 


here, that limight kneel to him and tell 
bim everything, and ask his forgiveness.’’ 

In feverish haste she began her letter. 

“Dear Dane,’’ sho Then ashe 
stopped. Ought she to address hin even 
in the conventional terms of endearment? 
She who had, thongh unwittingly, wronged 
and injured him. From heaceforth she 
and hermust be strangers, and she tiust 
address bit as a stranger, 

A tear blotted out the 
written, as if to contirm her decision. Sbe 
took # fresh sbeet, and with dim eyes, 
commenced to write again, Kapidly, she 
set forth the story of Chandos’ visit to the 
cottage, ber father’s need, which proved 
Chandos’ opportunity, and the manner in 
which she had been induced to marry him 
secretly at the old chapel. It was a 
pathetic, a tragic story, told in the simple 
and convincing language of the heart, and 
she had nearly completed it when she 
heard a footstep on the stairs, a swift yet 
firin step, which for the moment sent the 
blood rushing to her face, for it seemed to 
her like the one she knew and loved. But 
it could only be Griffith, she thought, and 
she quickly hid her letter aad rose. As 
she did so, the door opened, and Dane 
sprang towards her and got her in his 
arins, 

She uttered a cry, a cry of 
found an echo 
him, sobbing 
“Oh! Dane, 
of 


wrote. 


words she had 


Joy that 
in bis heart, and clung to 
his name convulsively. 
Dane!’ Then, as if the 
memory all that had separated them 
flashed upon her, she drew away from 
him, and held bim at arin’s length 


“You—you—muat not touch me— must 
not stay!’ she panted, with white face 
and sorrow-laden eyes 

Not stay ! ne sald witt something 
very like aamile, ashe pressed her hand 
t his ips 


EVENING POST. 


“No, no!’ she breathed. ‘Ab, you 
don’t know! You don’t know, Dane!” 

“Do I not?’ he said. 

“No!” she moaned. “Oh, if [bad cnly 
told you! I didtry! Do—do you remem- 
ber? But you would not let me, and— 
and I was a coward and afraid! I—’’ her 
voice broke—‘I loved you so, Dane; that 
was why!” 

He tried to draw ner to him again, but 
she kept him back. 

“I would have told you that day you 
asked me to marry, but you would not 
listen. Oh, if I had! if] bad! Dane, you 
—you will not be too bard on me! You 
will remember that I loved you, tiat 1’’— 
the tears streamed from her eyes, and she 
sank on her knees at bis feet—‘'‘that I love 
you still!’ 

He tried to raise her, but she would not 
be raised, and he sank into achair with 
his arm round her waist. Her head rested 
against his beart; her face was turned up 
tohim. And to him, in his joy at recover- 
ing her, she had never seemed more 
lovely, never more worth loving and hold- 
ing. 

“Dane, 1 have told you all now; now 
that itis too late. But it bas been too late 
from the beginning. Nee, | have written 
itout.” She pointed to the table. ‘You 
will take it with you when you go, and 
you must go now, Dane; I have no right 
to keep you.” <A heart-breaking sigh 
escaped her lips, ‘Take it with you, and 

and try and forgive me, Dane. I am 
not 80 bad as you think mé6, as the world 
will think me. 1 thought he was dead; 
they all —Griffith, everybody —thoughtthat 
it was he who was drowned.”’ 

“My dearest, my darling 

“No, no, don’t speak to me,”’ she moaned, 
“it will rob me of what strength | have 
if you—you pity me. And I need all my 
strength, for—for we must part, Dace.” 
She clung to him, the tears coursing down 
her face. “Wernust part; [ must never 
noe youagain, It would be asin, and yet 

oh, God !—I cannot bear it; | cannot!’ 

“Lyra, Lyra, my darling, listen to me!’ 
he said, bis own eyes filled with tears, ‘I 
know all——” 


” 





“Ah!’ She drew a long breath and 
gazed up at him apprehensively. ‘All? 
And—and you forgive me! You can 


| speak to me as you do! Oh, Dane, my hus 


band—’’ The word reminded her that, 
as abe thought, she had no right to eall 
him by that sacred name, and, with a cry, 
she drew away from him. 

He seized her and drew her against his 
heart. 

“Lyra, Lyra,’’ he said hoarsely, “I tell 
you I know all. 
man Rawdon and 
fessed.’’ 

“Confessed !"’ she breathed, with wide- 
open eyer, 

“Yos, yes. Cannot you guess the truth? 
Think, dearest. What is it that such an 
unserupulous scoundrel as Chandos would 
naturally do?’’ 

She shuddered, 

“IT don’t know what you tnean, Dane,’’ 
she whispered. “I only know that you 
must not stay here; that we must part!" 

His gripon her tightened. 

Part! Who shall part os?” 

A look of shane, almost 
flashod into her eyes. 

“No, po,’’? she panted; “save me from 
myself, Dane. I am weak as water. Save 
me from myself !’’ 

“My poor child!" he whispered, “there 
is no need to ask metosave you. You 
are quite safe, thank God! Do you not 
understand when I tell you that they have 
made full and free confession ?’' 

She shook her head. Her hair had 
escaped its bands, and was falling in a 
rich flood over her shoulders and partly 
hid her face. 

He put it back, and looked into her eyes 
with a look that brought the blood burn- 
ing to her face and made her heart leap. 

‘Lyra, that marriage was no marriage at 
all, It was a mock, planned and carried 
out with devilish cunning by Chandos, 
The man who performed the sham cere 
mony was not a clergyman. His name 
was Kawdon, a school master; he is dead, 
but before he died he told Martin and me 
the whole business. You are not, never 
were—ob, thank (God !—Chandos Armi- 
tage’s wife !’’ 

The blood ebbed from her face and left 
it deathly white. Sudden joy and relief 
KO near killing sometimes, 


Chandos— have con- 


of horror, 


“Not—not—his wife! Then —then —~—” 
She crimsoned, face and neck, as her 
eyes sought his, then dropped from his 
ardent gaze 

“Yes! he whispered, a awer ‘ er 
ook “you y i are my wife lL.vra 
J ne 

. - > — = > 


Both of the villains—the | 





“Why, you are wet, all wet, Dane,” she 
exclaimed suddenly. ‘My face, my dress, 
are wet! Ob, what has happened ?”’ 

He laughed. His eyes were bright with 
bis re-found happiness. 

**] feil in the water,”’ he said. 

“Dane! Tell methe truth! Oh, Dane, 
don’t let us conceal anything from each 
other—never again—never »gain !”’ 

‘“Well,”’ he admitted, almost shame. 
facediy, “I went in after Chandos, who 
was drowning—and——”’ 

She shuddered at the sound of his name, 
and from that day Dane never mentioned 
it in her hearing again. 

“And — and — you 
breathed. 

He nodded slowly. 

“Yes. I know I ought to be ashamed of 
myself, as (érifith has remarked more 
than once, but-—”’ 

She wound her arms round bis neck 
and pressed her lips to his in a passionate, 
worshiping kiss, 

“Ob, Dane, Dane, how noble you are! 
How—how I love you!” 


saved him?” she 





CHAPTER XLIII. 

1T. AUBYN did not put in an appear- 
\ ance at the cottage until pwt noon the 
b) tollowing day. As he came into the 
garden, Dane rose from the arbor seat, 
where he had been sitting with Lyra, and 
wrung his hand. 

“There was no need for St. Aubyn to 
ask if “all were well?’’ one glance at 
Dane's face told that the two were once 
more united. 

“‘How is Lady Dane?” he asked, as if he 
had come to pay an ordinary morning 
call. 

Dane linked his arm in St. Aubyn’s and 
led him to Lyra. 

She was stili rather pale, but that awful 
look which had haunted St. Aubyn bad 
disappeared from her face, and as she gave 
him her hand something of the old bappy 
light shone in her eyes, mingled with a 
tender gratitude. 

“See for yourself,’ said Dane. 

Nt. Aubyn’s tact and manner were per- 
fect. As if nothing whatever had hap- 
pened, completely ignoring the tragic In- 
cidents of the previous day, he took Lyra’s 
hand, returned its warm pressure, and 
then sat down beside her and talked of 
the beauty and richness of Devonshire 
sconery, filling Lyra’s heart with gratitude 
and Dane with admiration. 

Quite calmly and naturally St. Aubyn 
did all the talking, and sat smoking and 
chatting for half an hour, then rose, like 
an ordinary afternoon caller, to take his 
departare. 

“Come back to dinner, old fellow,’ said 
Dane, just as he had said in Rome, in Lon- 
don, at Highfield scores of tines, 

“Yes, yes,’ said Lyra,in a low voice, 
and with eager eyes. ‘Please do.” 

“Thank you, I shall be very glad,” re- 
turned St. Aubyn, just as usual, 

Dane went with bim to the gate and on 
to the Yaw bank; and, when out of sight 
of Lyra, he beld out his hand and, look- 
ing straight into St. Aubyn’s eyes, said in 
a low voice, shaken by emotion— 

‘*W nat am I to say to you, St. Aubyn?”’ 

‘“Nothing,’’ said St. Aubyn. 

Dane grasped his hand tightly. 

“She has told me all, he said. 

“Yos,’’ said St. Aubyn, meeting his gaze 
unflinchingly. “I knew that she would, 
or | shouldn’t have teld her. It is for you 
to say whether you blame ine, wish to cut 
née ” 

Dane put his hand on his shoulder, 

“Cut you? God bless you, old fellow!’ 
His eyes grew dim. ‘‘Whata friend you 
have been tous! What? Do you think I 
am such a blind idiot as not to understand 
that your aflection for her is an bonor to 
her, and to me too? Do you think she 
doesn’t fee! that? St. Aubyn, you have 
been the truest friend a man ever had, 
and if ’’—his voice broke—“if I could I'll 
tell you what I feel; but I can’t, and it’s 
no us6é trying.’”’ 

“All right,’ said St. Aubyn, using 
Dane's pet words, as he gripped his hand. 
“We won't say any more,”’ 

The two men walked along the river- 
side in a silence more eloquent than 
words, (hen suddenly the sight of the 
sand-bank glittering in the sunshine re- 
called the scene of last night to Dane, He 
started. ‘What about that sevundrel— 
what have you done with bim ?’’ he asked 
slowly. 

“We took him to the hotel, and put him 
to bed,” said St. Aubyn gravely. ‘He 
was very bad.”’ 

Dane muttered something. 





Very bad—half delirious, in fact; but ! 
nk it was the result of some brandy he 
got from the hostess as much as his duck- 
ing. Martin has taken him up to town.”’ 





He paused and lita cigarette, ‘He seems 
to have caught a chill yesterday; heaven— 
and that wild man of the woods, Griffith — 
only know how long he had been in the 
water! Chandos says ‘bours;’ anyway, he 
is a perfect wreck. I fancy our villainous 
friend is given to excessive alcohol, and 
that he was not in training, so to speak, 
for yesterday’s performance. Last vigbt 
he repeated bis confession, and I think, 
perhaps for the firs, © e in his life, told 
the truth.”’ 

That saint in a long black coat and white 
choker, Martin Fanshawe, took Chandos 
totown. Either his long bath or his ter- 
ror bad played havoc with the accom- 
plished scoundrel, and notwithstanding 
the best of medical advice, and the unre. 
mitting attention of 4a first-class nurse, the 
lion. Mr. Chandos grew exceeding ill, 
The doctor binted thata long but secret 
course of indulgence in alcobol had so un- 
dermined Mr, Chandos’ constitution that 
the sbock and consequent fever might end 
fatally. Ot course, while there was life 
there was hope, etc., etc, 

But, as he gradually grew weaker, the 
air of complacency began to leave him. 
He had “bad quarters of an hour,” sighed 
and groaned in his sleep, and grew bol- 
low-eyed. 

One day Martin came up to see him. A 
yiance at the wasted face and sunken eyés, 
with their unnatural glassy sheen, told 
Martin that Chandos was nearing the end 
of a life which had been half farce and 
half tragedy. 

“Well, Fansbawe,”’ said Chandos, with 
a flicker of his superior and condescend- 
ing smile, ‘you have come to see me be- 
fore | pass beyond ‘these garish lights,’ as 
poor Dickens said at his last reading.” 

Martin looked at bim gravely. 

“| hope you are not so ill as you think, 
Chandos,”’ 

Chandos eyed him half stealthily. 

“lm dying,” he said, with a sudden 
note of suppressed terror in his voice; 
“Hin dying, and you know it. I—I] want 
to see Dane.”’ 

“To see Dane ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Chandos, his eyes wander- 
ing restlessly round the room. “I—I 
want to know whether’’—he tried to smile, 
as if Le were sshbamed of the weakness, 
but the smile was a ghastly one—“I want 
to know whether she forgives mwe!’’ 

“Be assured of that,’’ said Martin, in a 
low voice. “Lyrais too true a Christian 
to harbor resentment. She has torgiven 
you long sincé, or she would not be so 
perfectly bappy as she is.” 

“You think so ?’’ said Chandos, uneasily 
and doubttully, “It—it seems impossible 

im porsible !’ 

“Not for her--not for Lyra,’’ responded 
Martin. ‘You have her forgiveness long 
since, Seek now the forgiveness of 
heaven,’’ 

“Yous, yes! But—but 1 want to see Dane; 
| want to bear him say that—tbat she for. 


Kives ine. Ask him tocome to me. I—! 
don’t think he'll refuse, He’—he turned 
his head away--“he saved my life-—or 


tried todo so! Tell bim that I’m dying, 
and | shall néver trouble bim after this—” 

A fit of coughing stopped him, and Mar- 
tin saw that his handkerchief was spotted 
with blood, 

Dane was on the point of starting for 
the Continent with Lyra, but he came up 
lmmeéediately on the receipt of Martin’s 
telegram, 

Chandos was much weaker, but was still 
propped up amongst the pillows. The 
bed was strewn with writing and sketch- 
ng inaterials, and his guitar, with its palo 
blue ribbons, lay within reach 

“Dane, I sent for you to ask you if-—if— 
she bad really forgiven me. I must know 
the truth. Fanshawe seys ‘yes,’ but these 
Parsons and nurses and doctors are not to 
be depended on. They ‘humor the pa- 
lent,’ eh? Tell me, and tell me the truth 
for God’s sake, I can’t sleep, | can’t rest 
for thinking of her! She comes to my 
hedside—there!’--he pointed a skinny 
finger—“there ! she is standing thore now! 
She looks as she looked that day in—in 
the chureh’’—he shuddered, and hid his 
6y6s in lis hands, as if to shut out the vis- 
ion. ‘| shall see her, hear her voice, just 
when I’m dving uniess—unless I’m sure 
She has forgiven me !”’ 

Dane took bis hand. 1 
it did not cost Dane an efiort, or that he 
did not ehudder as his fingers came tn 
Contact with Chandos’ wasted claw; but he 
held the hand firmly. 

“Set your mind at 


will not say that 


rest, Chandws,’’ he 


‘aid gravely, earnestly. Lyra bas for 
Kiven you wholly, fully She t i me t 
tell you =x : 

Chandos drew a long sig! 

‘Thank you, Dane; it’s—it’s like ber : 
Ob”’—he groaned and his head dropped on 
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his breast—--what a beast | have been !’’ 

After this his mind seemed to wander, 
and, lifting bis head, he looked at Dane 
with a ghastly emile. 

“Neatly done, wasn’t it?” he muttered 
plucking at the coveriet with nervous fin- 
gers. “Rawdon out of the way—fear will 
keep his tongue quiet—there is no witness 
to prove anything even if they charged 
me, She's thinks I’m 
saved that money too! 


gone. That drunken beast of a sailor had 


my coat on when he stepped over the| 


quay. What! Dane's wife!” 
feebly, cunningly. 
a comedy !" 

Dane bore it like a man; and stood silent 
and motionless while, for nearly a quarter 


He laughed 
“Dane's wife! Lord: 


of an hour, Chandos rambled through his | 


villainy. At last his voice died away, and 
he looked at Dane with returning intel- 
ligence, 

‘You're here still 7”? he said. “I—I wish 
you'd yo now. I’'ve—!’ve got what I want, 
and’’—he looked from side to side rest- 
lessly, then dropped back on the pillow— 
“and you disturb me!” 

Dane relinquished his hand. 

“Good-bye, Chandos,”’ he said solemnly 

The eyes—fearfully like a monkey’s in 
their glittering restlessness-— were lifted to 
Dane’s, 

‘Eh? Good-bye—good-bye! 


“When Autumn tints the brittle leaves, 
Death oe 


Dane went softly from the room much 
more impressed and moved than if he had 
found the dying man raving violently. 


Chandos died that night. 
. * * * 


* + 

Nearly ten months later, on a particu- 
larly bright summer afternoon, there was 
a great stir and bustie at Starminster. 

At first sight the “intelligent observer’’ 
would bave said that these signs por- 
tended a wedding; but for once the intel- 
ligent observer would have been mistaken. 

It was a christening, and this ‘‘gather- 
ing of all the clans’’ was to celebrate the 
naming of the Lord and Lady’s first-born, 
their son and heir, 

Three o'clock was the hour fixed for the 
ceremony, which Martin was to perform 
in the ivy grown chapel in the grounds; 
but long before that the villagers—and 
not only the villagers, but the tenants and 
the people from the nearest town—had 
thronged the lawn, only too delighted to 
testify by their presénce to the unquali- 
tied popularity of Lord and Lady Dane, 


It was distinctly and emphatically a day | 


of rejoicing. After the christening there 
were to be some athletic sports; after the 
sports a dinner, (o which all were wel- 
come; and after the dance on the lawn--a 
dance which was to continve till the moon 
had dipped behind the hills beyond the 


park. 
| suppose in the great —and good ?-—-time 


coming, such a gathering, such # scene, 
will be impossible, Well, the old order 
changeth, giving place to now; but for 
artistic and other reasons the disappear- 
ance of the old feudalisin will be regretted 
Anyway, the old order was in full force 
that day. There was not a nan, woman, 
or child wbo did not feel as if they hada 
partand lotin thé tnatter, It was almost 
as if Lady Dane’s child were their child, 
Dane and his wife’s happiness their happi- 
ness; and every face decked with 
siniles as the hour of three approached, 
and the big with one 
accord at the bottom of the flight of steps 
leading to the house, 

As the clock struck, 4 group of 
emerged from tie hall, and stood looking 
down at the crowd. 

First came Dane and Lyra and the earl, 
for the old man, though he leant with bis 
right hand on his #ixpenny oak stick, held 
Lyra’s arm with bis left. 

At sigbt of bem the crowd set up a@ loud 
cheer, and cries of ‘ Long live the earl!” 
rd and Lady Dane!” rose 


Was 


crowd gathered 


persons 


“Long live Li 
heartily. 


Very beautiful and very happy Lyra 
looked that day; and ther@ was some 
excuse for the proud sine with which 


Dane glanced at bis wite as he raised his 
hat in responee to the cheers. 

Close behind them came Martin 
Theodosia and St. Aubyn. 

A cheer greeted therm also, for the crowd 


and 


knew, in a vague way, that Lord and Lady 
Dane bad gone through some trouble, and 
man with 
tru6 


that the calm, pleasant looking 
the iron grey hair proved 4 
friend ; id sthe 


known and respected, 


had 
Fanshawes were also 
behind 


Personage, 


tut when, nediately tnem, 
Mary—that most imu portanb 
‘naby & 1 ree Appeare wit tne pre 


ght 


emt face 


’ r ‘ r “. # ar f de 
is A ] ari 


turn crimson 


‘“Lawk’s sake, wake the darl- 


tney ii 


her husband—l've | 
No! I forgot! It's | 


EVENING POST. 


ing!’ she said to (iriftith, who limped by 
her side, and she soothed and crooned to 
it in the accepted fashion. 

The crowd made a lane for the principal 
performers in the ceremonial to pasa 
through, and the children, admirably 
drilled and marshalled by the school!- 
mistress, strewed their path with flowers, 
which, in honor of the babe, were all of 
white, 

Slowly, to the music of the brass band, 
which proudly led the van, the procession 
made its way to the church. 

It was too small to bold all who were 
present, but all who could crowded and 
| squeezed their way in; and presently, as 
| the organ poured out its music, Martin 
came down the aisle, robed in bis white 
surplice, his usually stern face softened 
by the rare smile which—so hia wife 
deciared— made him look like a saint. 

In deep impressive tones he commenced 
the familiar service. The congregation 
listened reverently, but a stir—the stir of 
suppressed excitement—ran through them 
when Martin said, ‘Name this child,’’ and 
St. Aubyn, stepping forward, said in alow, 
| but clear voice that could be heard by 

ali— 

“St Aubyn Dane.” 

To the delight of all present, the baby 
smiled placidly until the water fell on its 
face, then it uttered the proper cry—one 
cry only—and was immediately seized and 
hushed by Mary. 

The crowd poured out of the church, 
and made its way to the marquee, in 
which awaited them a dinner which 
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Scientific and Useful. 

Linsgexep O1n.—An electric process for 
making linseed oil into varnish has been 
patented by a German. The purified oil is 
thorougbly mixed with sulphuric acid and 
water, and acted upon by the current for 
two or three hours, the oxygen produced 
in the nascent state converting, it is said, 
the oil into colorless varnish, 

Rerorm InNk.—A new ink, described as 
“reform ink,’’ has been brought out in 
Hanover, Itisathin fluid, which allows 
as many as four copies to be taken, and 
still shows « good deep black shade. ‘Ke- 


| form ink” can also be made for ordinary 


writing. It isstated that, even after a long 
lapse of time, neither of these inks fade. 
In THK Rearn.—Putting the cart betore 
the horse is no longer a mere conception, 
In France it is now an accomplished fact. 
An inventor has produced a streetcar or 
omnibus, not drawn, but driven with gear. 
ing from a treadmill attached to the rear 
of the vehicle and supported on wheels, 
The horse, therefore, rides while he worka, 
EKvoLurion,—The theory of evolution 
has revolutionized botany. We look now 
upon a flower, not as an independent crea- 
tion, butas a form which began centuries 
ago ina more primitive outline, and has 
adapted its shapo to the present. We look 
upou the flower frow the point of view of 


_ structural botany, and then trom that of 


atlorded them atopic of conversation for | 


many @ year after. Towards the close of 
the meal Dane and Lyra, with the earl, 
St. Aubyn, and Martin and Theodosia, 


| entered the huge tent, and a cheer, that | 


| with tip-top cushions and all appliances of 
With the color coming and going on her | 


was more like a roar, welcomed them, 


lovely face, Lyraclung to her husband's 
arm and looked around with a smile 
| upon the friendly faces all turned towards 
her. 


The old earl touched her on the 
shoulder. 

“Give me your arm, my dear,”’ he 
said, 


She took his hand and drew it within 


the old man raised bis voice. 
“You do not need to be told, friends and 
neighbors, that you are welcome,” 


the philosophical botany, or what we may 
call the Darwinian point of view. 


Fotvina Brep.—A new folding bed has 
been Invented. It is styled “a combina- 
tion billiard table, folding bed and settee,’’ 
A billiard table which is really first class, 


the first order, which can be converted at 
wili into # ltolding bed or settee, ina 
novelty, even in the country which claims 
to have originated that sort of thing, and 
to have made « bed capable of being 
changed into almost anything between a 
simple armehair and « bookcase full of 


| dummy volumes, 
| her arm, and lifting his grey head proudly | 


| “No, no!’ rose the responsive shout, 


“ Long live the earl!”’ 
The old man smiled. 
‘Say, rather, long 

said. “J am an old man, friends; but my 

old age has been blessed, not — by 
son and daughter to cheer me with their 
love’’—he raised Lyra’s hand to hia lips, 
and the action was greeted by a frantic 
cheer—“but by a grandson, who will, | 


trust, not only inherit my name, but your | 


‘friendship and love, which are dearer to 
iné than any empty title.”’ 
“The earl! Health and 
him!’’ someone shouted, 
“No, no!’’ said the old man. “Drink to 
the health of my son and daughter.”’ 
“Not” said Lyra, and low and tremu- 


lous as her voice was it reached every 
ear. 
There was rather an awkward pause, 


But one man was equal to the emergency. 
St. Aubyn, who had stood at & modest 
distance surveying the proceedings with a 
pleasant simile, here stepped forward, and 
catching up @ glass raised it above his 
head. 

“Long life and happiness to St. Auhyn 
Dane!" he cried. 

The bappy inspiration was accepted and 
acted upon with unanimous promptitude, 
and as 6veryone sprang to his feet, the 
cry— 

“Long life and happiness to St. Aubyn 
Dane!’ rent the air. 

* * * * * 

The Mill Cottage still stands, but it is 
now the centre of @ large and thriving 
farin, of which its owner—Griffith —is 
justly proud. Bot he is still prouder of 
the fact that e6very your, early in May, 
when Devonshire is at its best, Lady Dane 
and her children come and take up their 
quarters there, 

Fora couple of weeks the happy children 
and their no less happy wother roam aod 
rowp unchecked by the banks of the Yaw, 
and up the valley in which “father taught 
mother to fish for trout.’’ Dane is always 
with them on these visits, and not seldom 
St. Aubyn makes one of the party. He is 
quite grey now, and looks years older 
than Dane, but thesadness and melancholy 
have long since left bir. 

What man can be melancholy or brood 
over # past misery while he is surrounded 
by balf a dozen bright-eyed children, who 
are never 80 happy a4 when they have 
“Uncle Bynu”’ to piay with them, or, better 
still, when clustering at his k+ 66s, they 
have persuaded hii to tell them, not one, 
but a dozen stories? 

They ar6 never too rough, never too 
noisy for him, though often the mother 
gently chides them, and offers to rescue 
him from thelr assaults. 


‘Tet them alone, Lady Dane,’’ he 
always Says, ax he puts the aruis Of Lhe 
last mite round bis neck or holsals t 
proudly on Dis sho er Somebody has 
told them that l’m tol i ¢ “ 

late now to try and persnade them 
that they are mistaken! Let them alone!” 


[THK KNB, 


\ ; 


long life to | 


live his son,” he | 





Farm and Barden, 


fKEDING.—Anbimals Cannot be fed by a 
rule, Kach one must receive what it may 
require, and this can be only known by 
observation, Animals differ, and = the 


| quantity of food that may satisfy the de- 


mands of one may be insufficient for an- 
other. 


Provir, -The largost profit to the farmer 


| is in fatanimals, and butchers will pay 


more per pound for them because they also 
cau secure # larger profit. When an ani- 
mal has made the frame, by growth, the 
fat ix thon the cheapest form of meat, and 
cau be produced in #@ short time, 


UNpEKKRKUSH.—By clearing out the un- 
and refuse, not only from the 
fences and other places, but where piles 
have accumulated in the forest, there will 
be loss liability of forest fires, Creon trees 
do not take fire quickly, It is the dry ma- 
torial that Causes the damage. 


derbrush 


GinouUND Honk --A heavy application of 
ground bone will produce excellent results 
years, for the reason that the 
bone gives oll ils particles slowly, and is 
not dissolved for several seasons, kor im- 
rock or bone 
superphosphate should be used. In the 
latter form there in alwaysa fair proportion 
of nitrogen. 


Mi.Kine.—lipglish dairyinen fear that 


for several 


mediale results acidulated 


the invention Of #& successful milking 
machine would have the same eflect on 
the price Of butler that labor-saving 


machinery bad upon the price of wheat 
Labor saving machinery benetite the coun- 
tries where land t* cheap and labor dear at 
the expense of the countries where land is 
high and labor cheap. 


PLANis. Investigations and observation 
on the health of plants in cities indicate 
that sulphurous acid, bydrocarbons and 
olber Poisonous #UbsLances held in sus- 
pension in fogs bave « deleterious influence 
on plants, also that the dark ness caused by 
fog reduces chlorophyll activity and dimin- 
isbes starch production, other 
plants are loss affected than 
the 
and 


Ferus and 
shade-loving 


hose requiring sunshine. Look in 
t i 


yuntry for the healthiest plants 


brightest flowers 
7 LL & 
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Chances Acquaintances, 
wir su election. of people and 
mcetex tin inemory in inexplicably 


eu \ inintlances who have been 
aie ate nthe past, as schoolmates, 
neuht or frends, meet and recal! 

tine the folks once known, the 
a Ga the bright sayings, the 
turtlis neoidents, but each of the re- 
membrances surprised to discover 
both tis own partial forgetfulness and 
that of tis trends. Situations so de- 
lybtfal that one would bave thought 
noe appreeimatye observer could have al 
lowed them to fade from the memory 
have been forgotten, or but vaguely re 
tained by one or more of the spectators, 

ome of the scones are instantly rec- 
oyn ved when deseribed, and those who 
hod let such pood tales slip exclaim, 
“Flow stupid of us net to have recol 
lected that'’’ It seems as if each ob- 


server had preserved only here a little 
there w little, the 


to fetpperament and partly 


and selection being 


partiv due 


te chances his caprice causes ua to 
retain the oddest little memories, though 
important scones have not left a’ trace. 

Phe power of making chance ac 


ind seeing matters of pass- 
ing a light that will cause 
them to be remembered, is not by any 
means universa ly possessed, and offen it 
It is true that 


‘| impntaiecs 
imterest in 


is atrophied by custom, 


from time to time one meets people w! 
are viven "iy ceing and hearing some 
new that lheor whole life eddies 
hither and thit on a shallow ripple 
of cur 

hey n talk to everybody they see, 
they wre ike (he inquirer in the comic 
poem wt button-holed the scissors- 
yrinder and was long in discovering 
that he had no tale to tell; always on 
the move niercept experiences, they 
never live w them long enough to be 
aflected om. They fuss and tush 
afte ranger, If they are stay- 
in \ { public resort, you may 
bn ‘ ‘ it they will be the first 
t ‘ arrivals, and the first 
to in search of fresh ac- 
yun Thea 

We ' people of this kind out 
of tt f they are actuated by 
lowe rather than interest in 
biutiin haracter; they see the 
world a soe in passing, as natural 
ROETION the railway train and 
eay pressions. The people 
who oa \ successful in) making 
chance accun inces, that is in meet- 


‘ yormon casually and draw- 
T the temporary rela- 
t cd experiences worth 
ret , isually endowed with 
ma a sympathetic na- 
hoyvenially watching 


\ { character 
\t Knowing anybody and 
eve cumstances requir t, 
mon Oflen those who 
‘ I } kit ul l at 
w uct ‘ . 
very ®& . n 

‘ but such self-conscious 
people are at any rate better than the 
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formal set who cannot make chance ac- 
qaaintances at all. 

For the men and women who, be- 
cauee of pride, shyness, or snobbish- 
nees, fail to know other human beings 
through chance meetings, lose a vast 
amount of interest in life, especially 
when it is dullest. There is the true 
feeling of the wholesome-hearted man 
who steys boldly forward, unhampered 
by conventionality, and ready to make 
a good use of all opportunities of re- 
munerative casual acquaintance that 
may come in his way. 

We began by referring to the chance 
pictures that remain in the memory; 
those pictures are likely to be interest- 
ing and instructive in proportion as our 
experience has been varied and our ac- 
quaintance with men wide and personal, 
The narrowing of life within home and 
business circles is tantamount to the lay- 
iug-up of stores of dulness when age 
makes activity burdensome. We do not, 
of course, say that men and women, 
whether youny or in their prime, should 
wander forth, seeing the world and hob 
nobbing with whomsoever they may 
chance to meet, 

And we are well aware that there are 


many whose power ot diecernment in 
sO faulty and whose character so greatly 
lacks stability that they are always 
safest under a protecting wing or 
tethered with a narrow range of flight; 
but the person of average robustness 


will be developed by taking life as it 
by knowing all kinds of men 
first-hand, if knowledge can 
conveniently yained, 

This acquaintance with life is less a 
matter of formal study than of utilizing 
the chances of quiet observation that 
come to the natural and fairly affable 
spectator, It would be interesting to 
inquire how our novelists have gained 


comes, 


such by 


their intimate acquaintance with all 
sorts and conditions of men, and = so 
have been able not only to fathom mo 


tives, but to describe minutely the minoi 
habits and reproduce the talk of people 
far removed from the social circle in 
which the novelist chietly lives. There 
is no mystery about some of them. 

Dickens had a personal acquaintance 
with Jondon life that was, like Sam 
Weller’s, ‘“‘extensive and pecutiar.”’ 
Thackeray rarely sought his characters 
outside of “society”? or its hanyers-on. 
Miss Austin described precisely the kind 
of middle-class existence in the midst 
of which she lived. But how did George 
Eliot make her studies? The public- 
scenes in “Silas Marner’’ and 
‘Janet's Repentance’? are so minutely 
faithful that oue might imayine the novy- 
elist had occupied the chimney-corner 
of the inn again and again. 

Yet George Eliot in her later years 
gave no signs of study of out-of-the-way 
life. She was one of the least Jikely 
among women to make chance acquaint- 
ances; but at some time she must have 
been yvifted with the knack of winning 
contidence, putting people at their ease, 
and sustaining a spirit of comradeship 
when she was casually thrown into the 


house 


company of strangers. It is an art 
which we might all cultivate with ad- 
vantaye, The studiously select may 


avoid some human characteristics that 
are Offensive, but they are the poorer in 
what is interesting and dramatic in life, 
and they miss a useful training in adapt- 
ability, charity and a belief in the wide- 
spread prevalence of human worth. 
> << - 

Aut evil has within it the tendency 
to cecay, and will de so unless we keep 
iLaiive by giving it prominence. Yet, 
even if this were not so, we should have 
no right to diffuse it to the aMiction of 
others. ‘To blow the smoke of our own 
troubles into the 


faces of our friends is 


sellish and unjust. 


VPiwscotrr, the historian, was as regu 
ay im his habits as clockwork, and 
At his invariable habits was that of 

tening every day, for the space of an 
hour, to some story or tale read to him 


by his wife or his secretary He needed 


POST. 


EVENING 


this kind of mental refreshment as a 
relief from his grave study, as much as 
he needed sleep, or exercise in the open 
air. And what he required, every mind 
requires, Stories, therefore, are as ne- 
cessary to the preservation of the hu- 
man intellect as any other kind of liter- 
ary exercise, 

Tur courage of high endeavor is not 
the courage of endurance; the enthu- 
siasm that laughs at obstacles and dif- 
ficulties is very diflerent from the ex- 
perience which realizes them; the self- 
confidence which has no thought of 
limitations is quite unlike the humility 
which has found and accepted them, the 
hopefulness which has never been crushed 
scarcely resembles the modest hope 
which may spring up after failure or 


ditappointment, content to strive for 
small things when great ones are im- 
poasible, 


Time is like a creditor, who allows an 
ample space to make up accounts, but is 
inexorable at last. ‘Time is like a verb 
that can only be used in the present 
tense. Time, well employed, gives that 
health and vigor to the soul which rest 
and retirement afford to the body. Time 
never sits heavily on us but when it is 
badly employed. Time is a grateful 
friend; use it well, and it never fails to 
make «a suitable requital. 

Work, every hour, paid or unpaid; 
see only that thou workest, and thou 
canst not escape thy reward. Whether 
thy work be fine or coarse, planting 
corn or writing epics, so only that it be 
honest work done in thine own appro- 
bation, it shall earn a reward to the 
senses as well as to the thought. The 
reward of a thing well done is to have 
done it. 


THe man who prizes truth will search 
for it, dig for it, test it, and avoid all 
that is in any way inimical to it. Iis 
candor is pot that of the flippant talker, 
who chatters on without reserve, both 


of what he knows and of what be knows 


not, but rather that of the wise truth- 
lover, who, while not a niggard in 
words, yet weighs them and sorts them 
until they express his real meaning. 





GLUTTONY is the source of all our in- 
lirmities, and the foundation of ail our 
diseases, As a lamp is choked by a 
superabundance of oil, a fire extingu- 
ished by excess of fuel, so is the natural 
health of the body destroyed by intem- 
perate diet, 





WHEN a woman is made up wholly 





CONFIDENTIAL CURRESPUN DED 1». 





M. M.—In nearly all Christian countries 
the custom of coloring eggs has long been ob - 
served. They were often, also, elaborately 
ornamented, 


C, 8.—According to trustworthy authori- 
ties stammering or stuttering can be cared by 
patiently following out a prescribed method 
of deliberate speaking. 


D. I. —Tea plantisan evergreen shrob 
which when wild grows as high as 25 or 30 feet, 
but when cultivated it is kept pruned, and its 
height reduced to abont 5 feet, 


L. N.—There is no impropriety in boy 
and girl friends exchanging little presents, 
or wearing rings owned by either; but when 
they have arrived at years of discretion, such 
famillarity should cease. 


P. T. T.—The identity of the famous 
prisoner of the Bastile, known in history as 
“The Man with the Iron Musk,” has never 
been fully established, notwithstanding the 
researches of inany eminent men. 


Bevin.—1l. It is the French term for 
brandy, but it Ifterally means “water of Iife."’ 
2 Glycerine is the best thing forthe hands: a 
little rubbed on every time you wash your 
hands and before retiring at night is a good 
thing. 

BepKLL.—Nickel is a modern metal; it 
was not in use or known till 1715. Its alloy 
with steel Is superior in hardness and tough 
ness to any other metal. Even when com 
bined as low as five per cent. it prevents 
oxidation 


©. RK. G.—Rice is nutritious and *asy of 
digestion, and entirely free from laxative 
properties, It shonld be well boiled. More 
than nine tenths of rice is made up of starch 
and water, and about a third of the other 
tenth is made up of gluten. 

GrornuE J.—1, According to the rhyme 
you ure evidently alluding to, “Thursday's 
child has to work for its living.” 2. People 
are more enlightened nowadays than to be- 
lieve In such silly superstitions, Such things 
are generally only quoted in fun, 


D. C.—Be guided in all things by the ad- 
vice of your mother, and never commit any 
action of which you would feel ashamed in 
It would be far more sensible 
nonsensical flirtations and = turn 
your attention to « more sensible occupation. 


her presence, 
to eschew 


F. .—The Spanish piece of money, not- 
withstanding the fact of its bearing such an 
ancient date, has no special value on account 
of the large number of similar specimens in 
existence. It is the rarity of a coin and not 
its old date that causes it to be held at a 
preiium. 

DisruTE.— Whether a water-wheel runs 
faster at night than in the day is a problem 
over which scfentifiC readers of a German 
paper have been puzzling. The leading opin- 
fon is that the wheel does run faster at night, 
for the reason that the water is cooler and 
somewhat more dense than when warmed by 
the sun. 


LirrLe.—We do not quite understand 
your question, The factof the young man's 
being “very nice” to you whenever you have 
met, is hardly a proof that he is in love with 
you; but if such is the case, we should tmagine 
that he will find some way of letting you 
know ft. Inany case you cannot do anything 


| but wait. 


G. L—Rio la Plata means river of sil 
ver; Orinoco, coiled serpent; Jamaica, land of 


| wood and water; Porto Rico, rich port; Andes, 


| metal, espectally 


of the simplicity of the dove, without | 


the least grain of the wisdom of the 
serpent in her disposition, she becomes 
ridiculous in many circumstances of life, 
and very often discredits her best ac- 
blions, 





Alt. pleasure must be bought at the 
expense pain. The difference be- 
tween false pleasure and true, is just 
like this: for the true the price is paid 
before you enjoy it, for the false after- 
wards. 


ot 


FAILURE, disappointment, and defeat 
constitute a considerable part of human 
life, and much of our welfare depends 
upon the way in which we accept them, 
and the results which we wrest from 
them. 

Turk formation and steady pursuit of 
sune particular plan in life has justly 
been considered as one of the most per- 
manent sources of happiness, 


As continued health is vastly prefer- 
able to the happiest recovery from. sick- 
ness, so is innocence to the truest re- 
pentance 


Weare all apt to forget that happi 
ness grows al our own fireside, and is 
not to be picked up in strangers’ houses 

N welg sO heavily as grat 

ude when on wes it t the ungrate- 
ful. 


copper; Venezuela, Little 
Venice; Valparaiso, Vale of Paradise; Al 
legheny, endless; Himalaya, abode of snow; 
Arizona, sand hills; Azores, a hawk; Mer- 
rimac, swift water; Palestine, land of wan- 
derers. 


BLANCHE ],—We are frequently asked 
for “a cure for blushing,” and weas frequently 
reply that the only cure is to overcome your 
self-consciousness; if your mind were not 
continually dwelling upon yourself and what 
other people are thinking of, you would for 
get to blush and look awkward. Therefore, 
your best plan is to try and think more of 
others and less of yourself, 


I. G. B.—Aluminum is not, section for 
section, a very strong metal. It is only one 
half as strong as wrought-tron. It haaa very 
low elastic limit. Lt t# not rigid, but bends 
under a transverse strain readily. Itis in its 
alloys that its utility commences to appear. 
With from eight to twelve per cent. of copper, 
or aluminium bronze, we have one of the 
densest, finest grained, and strongest metals 
known. 

SvRina.—How water, commonly called 
sap, necessary to the life of a tree, passes 
from the roots to the topmost leaf and evap 
orates, is a problem not yet solved by botan- 
ists. it is known that the ascent is: made 
chiefly in cavities in the sap-wood only, the 
heart and bark serving other purposes, That 
is the extent ef our knowledge of the matter 
Beyond is mere conjecture, and every theory 
yet has failed to stand the test of 
experiment, 

RkKADER —The Spanish Order of Golden 


Fleece is identical in origin with the Austrian, 
both being derived from the Order founded fn 


ndvanced 


1429 by Philip Ill. at Bruges, where there ts 4 
church in which each of the Knights has 4 
stall. The separation of the two Orders took 
ice in 1700, on the death of the last Haps 
re «& . and the dispute which 
Ose is settied yet The Knights have 

an old claim to be tried by the Chapter of the 
Order in case of any accusation of crime, and 


by no other authority whatever, 
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Dark clouds roll upward from the weat, 
The sun ts growing pale, 

And o’er the moorlands gray and cold, 
Come mutterings of the gale, 


Kut frou yon window gleams a light, 
And Mary watts for me, 

W here all is bright with tender love, 
Beside the ingle tree. 


Business Idyll. 


BY. K. D. 











they fallin love! They seem to lose 

all sense of right or wrong. They 
become u terly unscrupulous, and even 
babitually truthful men will develop a 
tendency to prevaricate, when there is a 
woman in the case. If you want to know 
how bad a man is, you should find out 
how be got his wife to accept him. 

(be firm of Phelps and Doolan, Ameri 
can and general merchants, is well known 
in the City. They doa big business, and 
are looked upon a8 smart people. Ten 
years ago the firuo was John Puelps aad 
Company, and Jobn Phelps was sole part- 
ner. When hisson Dick grew old enough 
he came into the business, and soon after- 
wards his father retired, the strain and 
worry being too much for his failing 
health. Doolan did not join the firm 
until tbree years later, and thus Dick was 
left to manage the business alone. 

For so young & man he wasremarkably 
sirewd and clear-headed, he seldom made 
mistakes; he never missed an opportun- 
ity, and be never lost his temper--even 
on mail days. Consequently the business 
expanded under his care like a pearin the 
sun, 

tle was no recluse, however, wrapped 
up in bis work, and never giving a thought 
to other things. He went into society a 
good deal, and had more invitations than 
he could accept. For he belonged to that 


[| very abominable men are, when 


rare and almost extinct species known in| 


the marriage market as “the plum.’’ 
W as he nota bachelor of seven-and-twenty, 
with a large income, no. particularly 
vicious tastes, and, beyond all, a house in 
Sloane street ? 

“So different, you know, from those 
horrid nen who live in chambers,” as 
lady Contour remarked. “One never 
hnows what they do there; but when a 


ian basa house and four servants, he | 


niust be respectable,’’ 

This argument was irrefutable, and the 
chase went on with renewed vigor. But 
Dick was wary, and not to be caught with 


the grain society usually lays out for birds | 


ot rich plumage, 

Ho denied with Mrs. Hope, but was ob 
viously bored when asked to turn over 
music for Miss Hope in the back drawing- 
room, He danced at Lady Velaston’s, 
but absolutely retused to sit out two dan- 


cos running with the daughter of the | 


house, ina quiet corner of the conserva 
lory. 

And it was not that he was averse to 
marriage. Oo the contrary, it was dis. 
Unectly affirmed that he had been heard to 
say how dull his house was with nobody 
but himself in it, and how he wished he 
had some children to make the place 
lively. 

And so time went on, and mothers with 
‘aughters began to despair, and Dick 
'egan to laugh at love, and say he should 
vever marry. 

And let it be here remarked that when 
# nap gets to this staie, he is as good as 
engaged, 

it was a lovely morning in early June, 
and Sloane Street looked as only Sioane 
Street can look, with the fresh green of 
Cadogan Gardens, and over all a haze 
which the sun was not yet strong enough 
to dispel. 

Dick left home with the intention of 
walking to Charing Cross. lle expected a 
tuan from America, and wanted to call at 
the Grand Hotel to see if he bad arrived. 

The clerk in the inquiry office was not 
sure, There was a gentleman of that 

name, and he would find out if he was the 
obe, 

Dick was meanwhile turned loose in the 
ball. He looked at the clock, and the 
newspaper stall, and the post-box, and 
thought what a lot of people it must take 
to keep the place going, and wondered if 
there were anybody staying there whom 
be knew, and in fact endeavored to destroy 
Ove minutes of bis life with the least pos 
sibie difficulty. Suddenly he 
and saw abeautiiul sight. It wasa 
of course. 

Not an ordinary girl by any means. It 


looked iy 


iri 
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isa merciful provision of wature that the 
majority of Euglish girls are (there is no 
denying tne faci) piain; and thus the 
British voter can go about his business 
with calm spirit, and give bis whole atten- 
tion to the increase of national prosperity 
in relation to the individual. 

This girl would bave upset any amouut 
of the moat stolid of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, 

Just imagine—a girl about twenty, with 
&@ proper figure, dark grey eyes, long, dark 


lashes, a Slightly drooping mouth, a com- | 


plexion beyond the keen of a Londoner; 
crisp brown-gold bair: and—rarest and 
most im portant item — beautiful bands and 
feet. Itis not to be supposed that Dick 
took in all thisatonce, One cannot under- 
stend Waguer in a moment, and beauty is 
a more subtle thing than Wagner. 

Just then theboy returned to say that 
the man waar not there, and when Dick 


turned round again, the girl had vanished. | 


He was already late for the City, and 
could not afford to waste any more time, 
so he hailed a cab and drove off. But the 
vision remained. Even when opening bis 
letters, it kept coming back with terrible 
persistency, and retused to be put aside. 

“Whois she? What a fool | was not to 
ask. Can! decently go back again? | 
would give anything to tind out about 
ber.”’ 

These thoughts recurred again and again, 
and at last, in sheer desperation, he took 
up the Times, and endeavored to fix bis 
mind on ‘Railway and other com panies,”’ 
Phelps and Co, had agents in most parts 
ofthe world, but their chief trade was 
with New York, where the tirm of Pixey 
Brothers looked after their interest® 

These people were in the babit of draw- 
ing bills and issuing letters of creait on 
the London house, and when doing so it 
was the custom for two of the partners to 
sign jointly for the firm. 

Dick was still engaged in reading the 
Times when he was interrupted by the 
entrance ot one of bis clerks. 

‘“Well,”’ said Dick, ‘what do 
want?” 

“This draft of Pixey Brothers has been 


you 


presented for payment, but it has only | 


one signature on it, instead of two, Nhall 
we pay it? I thought 1 had better ask 
you.” 

“Let me see, 'Miss Margaret North, 
twenty pounds.’ Oh, yes, it’s such a 
small amount. Pay it. Walt a moment 
though—who presents it?’ 

“A young lady, Miss North.” 

‘American ?’’ 

“I don’t tbink so.’’ 

‘Show her in.”’ 

Dick was restiess and disinclined to 
work, so he thought a little feminine 
society would do bim good, and the draft 
was a suflicient excuse for seeing the lady. 
A moment later the door opened to admit 
—the girl he had seen in the Grand Hotel. 
He actually blushed, and bis usual sang- 
froid deserted him in the most cowardly 
manner. 

At last, after what seemed to him an 
hour (it was really about fifteen seconds), 
he stammered out: 

‘+e r—er— Miss --er—North ?”’ 

“Yes, thatis my name. | hope there is 
nothing wrong with the check ?”’ 

“Ob! yes, yes. Piease sit down, 
see about it.”’ 

She was ascool and self-possessed as he 
was the reverse, aud she looked so awfully 
neat in her blue serge gown and big bat, 
while be felt sure that his tie was crooked, 
and grew paintully conscious that his 
boots turned up at the toes, 

She was a revelation to him. It was not 
only that she was pretty, and all that, but 
there was a something about her—an in- 
nate grace—which he had never disecov- 
erod in anyone before, and he fell thatshe 
was very necessary to his future happi- 
ness, In fact he fell in love with ber. 

He wheeled achair up to the window 
for Her, and then crossed the room to his 
table, where he ensconded hitasell behind 
the buge roll-top, and tried to think. 

“Whatean Ldo? How can I possibly 
prevent her from going away? | won't 
lose this second chance. What can I do? 
I must finda way! Ab! It’s frightfully 
mean, but I'll do it. And besidas, it’s ail 
for ultimate good.”’ 

Men always seein to think that when 
they marry it is a good thing for the 
girl. In nine cases out of ton it is # far 
better thing for the man. 

Dick got up, and going into the outer 
office, told the porter that he could #66 no 


I will 


one, and was not to be disturbed on any 
account Then be went back. M iss 
North was sitting by the window He 
had quite recovered his #6) f- possession, 


and, going slowly towards her, he began 
‘‘A bout this draft, you know; the signa 
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ture is irregular, aod [| am afraid I cannot 
possibly pay it." 

‘On! But it must be all right My 
father got it for me in New York, and it is 
all the money I bave,”’ 

She was standing up now, and Dick 
could see the trouble in her eyes, and 
wondered if she was going to cry. 

“Cannot you telegraph about it?’ ahe 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, l could do that Do 
waiting? 
“Ob! 
you like. 

“Oh, no! 
once,"’ 

Dick had made up his mind to play a 
_ bold game, If he lost, it wonld probabiy 
, lead to a row with Pixey Brothers; but if 

he won—ab ! if he won—— 

He knew a good many people in New 
| York, among others «a broker on Wall 
Street, and to him be sent a telegram, 
asking bim to wire the New York price of 
Union Pacific Railroad Shares. He had 
not the slightest intention of wiring to 
Pixey or paying the draft, and this was 
the best devise he could think of, to make 
Miss North imagine that he had done as 
sheasked. She was leaning back in ber 
chalr, looking rather miserable, and he 
went over and began to talk But she was 
oold and reserved, and he could get little 
more than monosyllables from her, so he 
returned to his work, Hiseyes kept wan- 
dering in ber direction, and it was in vain 
that he tried to write a letter. 

At last one o'clock came, and he bagan 
to feel inclined for lunch. He generally 
_vmched in the oflice, and he wondered it 

she would be offended ifhe asked her to 
lunch with him. 

“*{—or-—I generally lunch in the office,” 
he began. 

“Please don’t let me interrupt you. | 
will go away,” she broke iu rising. 

“Don'tdothat. | was going to ask if 
you would be kind enough to help me.” 

“Thank you, no!” she said, coloring 
slighily. 

“But you must ba hungry. 
suade you ?”’ 

“Thank you. I 


you mind 


It would take some time.’’ 


Piease wait. I'll see to it at 


Can't I per 


am notin the habit of 


| accepting hospitability from peopie I 
don’t know.”’) This with freezing polite- 
| ness, 


Most men would have beeu thoroughly 
crushed by this, but Dick, except when 
off his gnard, had boldness enough for 
anything. He merely walked out of the 
room, and told the porter to get lunch for 
two, a6 good a4 possible, and # bottie of 
| champagne. 

It was not long coming, and the porter 
was soon busy laying the table —for two, 
as Miss North noticed with indignation. 
“He thinks I am going to lunch with him, 
but I won't; no, not if he went down on 
his knees and asked me, Olious man ! 
I wish he would pay me iny money, and 
then I could be as rude to him as I liked.” 

When luncheon was ready and the por 
ter had withdrawn, Dick said: 

“Will vou come to luncheon? It. is 
ready.’’ 

“TE think I told you [did not 
luneb.” 

“On! Very well. I’m sorry.’’ 

Dick sat down at his desk, and began to 
write, and the luncheon remained un- 
touched. There was dead silence, broken 
only by the scratching of his pon, Misa 
North glanced first at the lunch and then 
at Dick, and began to teel uncomfortable 


want any 


He did’nt look s0 odious after all; and 
besides, she was hungry. 
Five minutes passed, and at last she 


said, rather pitoouasly 

“Aren't you going to eat 
eon? It will be cold.” 

“Not without you,” hardly looking up 
from his work. 

More silence. Then 

“If you won't, T suppose Tomust.’’ 

Moat ungramiuatical sentence, but Dick 
wanted no other, and they were soon 
sealed opposite gach other at the 
The porter had done his duty. There 
were oysters, and «a roast chicken with 
green peas, and acherry tart with creain 
besides grapes and biscuits and all those 
things that women like, 

Miss North seeined rather surprised, 


lunch 


your 


table 


“How, luxurious you aré,’’ she said; “do 
you always lunch bike this?’ 
‘Oh, yos!" with walaugh, ‘It's part of 
the busin6«s,”’ 

She was sty and cold at first, but after 


wards #he began to talk, and they were 
soon good friends, It is curious how in 
England sociability and eating are 
united It is 80 in Other countries 7 
Miss North bad never beer n Englar 

before. She had come alone, as her father 
could not spare the (ime to accompany 
her, and she was stopping a day in Lar 


I can wait, or come back again if. 
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don, belore going lo Chippeohaw, where 
she had relations, 

“Iiow beautiful England seems after 
New York," she exclaimed. “I do so 
wish we lived over here; but my father 
won't—or can't. Hesaya he can't, but I 
believe it's won't.’ 

‘Perhaps you will live here after all.” 

“No chance of that, | am afraid. I 
would give anything to do so,” 

“Anything ?" 

“Well, you know what! mean.” 

“You, | know what you mé@en,"’ rather 
madly. 

The conversation lapsed, and they sat 
silent for a few inomenta, until they were 
Interrupted by the entrance of a clerk 
with a telegram —the telegram. 

Dick walked to the window and read It. 

“Union Pacitic 39°, buyers,” 

‘“Humph! Hope sbe won't ask to see 
it,” he thought. “It will be a» frightful 
thing for me tt anything goes wrong now.” 

“Here is the answer to my telegram, 
Miss North,” he began. “I am really 
very sorry, but | cannot pay you the 
money.” 

“Not pay? Bot—bot what shall I do 
That is all the money I have got, and—' 

She looked very lovely, standing there 
with the teara in her eyes, and it required 
all Dick's welfcontrol to keep him from 
blurting out the truth, There was a 
mnoment's pause before she again spoke, 

“Thank you very much for the trouble 
you have taken. Will you give me the 
check? [must arrange something else.’’ 

Dick now felt it was time to give in, and 
wald : 

“One has to be careful in such matters, 
Miss North, but [see you are in trouble. 
It you will permit me to help you I shall 
be plonsed to offer any assistance in my 
power.”’ 

She flushed at this and was silent for a 
minute. Dick thought she was ¢ ffended, 
At last she spoke, 

“T don't know why you are #o kind to 
me, As I told you, | eame to London yee- 
terday alone, from New York, and | am 
staying at the Grand Hotel. Beyond a 
little American #ijver, | bave no money at 
all, as iny father thought it wiser to give 
mo acheck which I could get cashed tn 
London; and now you say it ie useless | 
don't know what to do, I am going to 
Chippenham, to some aunts of mine, and 
if 1 can only reach them, they will give 
mo whatever I want. Would you--would 
you——" Her color was coming and go- 
ing, and Dick thought she looked pretiter 
than 6ver in her anxiety. 

“Please don’t be disturbed,” he maid 
gently. “It you will allow me to heip 
you I shall be only too glad. I can’t bear 
to #ee you In trouble,”’ 

“Thank you very much, I shall never 
forget your kindness, You have done 
me a greater service than [ can ever hope 
to repay.” 

“Oh? don't! Will you leave me your 
address at Chippenham, that I may let 
you know when the check haa been put 
right? Perhaps you will write it down. 
Thank you.” 

Dick gave hor some money, 
sald good-bye. 

“Hope she won'ttumbie on the truth,’’ 
he thought; “how scornful she would be. 
I expect she can be fairly nasty when she 
gets angry. Voor girl! How jolly she 
looked.”’ Two days alterwardsa' there 
a letter from her, returning the 
(niy a few lines, but it seemed a 
And then he sent her 
the twenty pounds. Hedid not wish to 
be arrested for fraud, and he knew that 
she would write to her father at onoe. 

Dick was very badly hit, and for days 
and nights together he could do nothing 
but thiok of ber. Things worried bim, 
too, and his temper got bad. It became 
an ellort to talk to people, and whenever 
he danced with agirl, be could not belp 
thinking how much nicer it wonld be if 


Came 
money. 
good deal to him 


she wast Margaret North. This went on 
for three weeks, and then he gave up 
figghitinigg. 


“Ttis nota bit of use. | must see her 
Anything is better than this, even 
will go a d see her, 


agalri. 
ifehe refuse me. | 
come what may.’”’ 

The next morning found bim itn = the 
train, bound for Chippenham. He got 
there soon after one, and after luoching 
and leaving his bag at the hotel, set out to 
walk the three miles tothe village where 
Mise North was staying, 


lt wast a blazing hot day, and there waa 


note# particle of shadeon the dusty road, 

ao Dick was t when he reached 
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North's aunts were evidently not rich. 
Dick rang the Lell, and inquired for Mins 
North 

“Ip the garden, I think sir,"’ said the 
servant “If you wild come into the draw 
ing room | will tell her you are here”’ 

‘On! you needn't trouble. I will go 
and find her tound here?” 

“Yea, sir, on the lawn, Lexpect.” Miss 
North was lying in the sbade in a long 
deck chair (a relic of ber voyage) reading 
a novel. Male visitors, or indeed visitors 
of any kind, were few and far between at 
the cottage, and ber attitude was wore 
comfortable than conventional, as abe lay 
with one shoe off, and ber hat tilted over 
her eyes The turf was soft, and Dick 
approa bed unnoticed until quite clase to 
her. 

“How do you do,”’ he began. 

“Ob! How you startled me! I didnt 
know anybody was there,” Mushing botiy 
as she watuyp in the chair, and made a dive 
for the missing shoe. “LT doro hate being 
taken by surprise,” she added cromaly. 

«You don’t seem very glad to see me."’ 

“Were you vain enough lo suppose that 
I should be?” 

**Well er nme 

“Very well then, why do you grumble?’ 
Then thinking sie bad been unnecessar 
ily rude, she went on more civilly: ‘1 
suppress you are down here on Prcneed rh Gere, 
It im very good of you to trouble yourself 
locome and see us My aunts will be 
plemaed."’ 

“lam not down here on business, and | 
did not come to see your aunts” 

“Oh T shortly 

“PE wanted to ask you @ question,’ he 
mal siowly “Quite a simple one, but it 
means a good deal to me Lam a very 
ordinary, plain sortofiman, with nothing 
particular to recommend me, but I don't 
think Toould love you any more than I 
do, even if | were thé cleverest man in 
England. | ecame to ask you to be my 
wile, in there any chance —- Margaret 7"' 
he aided tenderly, as he bent over her. 

There war a sill, sweet, silence, broken 
only by the sound of kisser, 

Lat us turn away from the further con 
tewplation of Nature's Great Picture, 
which was pever intended for exhibition. 

One day on board ship, as Dick and his 
wife wore returning trom America—they 
were married in New York —he confessed 
bis epormities in regard to the cheek; but 
Margaret was merciful, as she ever is 
merciful to ber husband's many short 
comings, 

However, now that he was married, it 
wee thought advisable that he should 
have a partner to look after him, so the 
firm beosme Phelps and Doolan. 

- = > _—— 


Her Likeness. 





Becky Ulled the shutters a little 
more, and pressed her pretty nose 
against them, while the morning breeze, 
thus admitted, stirred ber yellow hair 
and the dark-blue ribbons on her light 
blue dress 
“And be is as nice as he looks, Rebecca,”’ 
maid Aunt Eliza, standing close behind 
her piece, a black cashmere background 
Ofample proportions, Ll am eritieal to 


\ EN, he cloes look nice I" 


the tmiatter of young men; lam by no 
In@alis easily pleased; but lean say, with 
truth, thal treailrey Sanford is ail that 
Heise thoroughly ex- 
cellent young tan.” 

Becky strained her blue eyes to study 
the young wan in question. She won 
dered whether a “thoroughly excellent” 
young wan could be jolly. The phrase 
was formidable, but Geotlrey Sanford 
didn’t look so 

tie was cu his lawn, or his father’s, 
which adj inet Aunt Fiiza’s, in the act of 
selling Upatripext of an amateur photo- 
Krapoing apparatus lie was tallish, dark- 
@yed, sory Well dressed, and good looking. 

Heck y was decidediy pieased with bim, 
@aternally. Sle began to be glad she had 
accepted Aunt Fliza’s invitation for six 
weeks before going to the seaside. 

“When will be call?’ she queried, soft- 
ly, as Aunt Eliza turned towards the door 

‘Tim tpectiatel y 


eould be desired 


probably this evening 


(ieoflrey is allentive to social rexpuire 
ments, Aunt F fA Tejon with pride 
Vreoilrey Becky tuentally called him 
Vreoffrey —hac got his «mall camera on t« 
the trigextd, anil was facing it this way and 
that, mtewy en to look through it 
What | ’ int know atout pl 
graphy ant pee see, Have 
a iarge > nfhhe was aw are ii he 
wee try x ok upon a view 


He looked handsome and debonair in 
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his blue tourist's jacket, and his straw hat 
on the back of his bead. 

Hecky stood for a moment in bright- 
eyed approval. Then she fluttered to the 
mirror. 

Her dress was becoming, and—it would 
be just as well to have bis first impression 
a good one! 

She patted her hair, and straightened 
her collar, and pulled out a ribbon, and 
stepped through the low window and 
sank inte the bammock hung between 
twoofthe porch pillars. She pulled the 
lolds of her dress intoan artistic twist, and 
tilted gently to and fro, 

Of course sbe was not turned towards 
(ieoffrey; on the contrary, the back of her 
head was towards bim. But she could see 
hime quite plainly in the glass door 
through which he had come; it wasswung 
at preciaely tne right angle. 

Iie did not appear to bave seen her; 
Keck y silently admired his good breeding. 
He wenton turning bis camera about and 
ducking down to peer through it. 

Then he looked in her direction, and 
looked steadily for some minutes, with 
his bead contemplatively on one side. 

Beck's approval meltedaway. Nhe grew 
pink and indignant. 

How impertinent! how horrid! Of 
course she bad been willing that he should 
see her she had meant that he should— 
but to stand and stare like that! If he 
thought it was funny 

Nne was keeping her indignant eyes on 
the glass door, and she gave a start and a 
litthe, horrified murmur. 

(ieofirey was slipping a plate into the 
camera, and peering through it and ad- 
justing the focus; he was going to photo- 
Kraph her. 

She waited, breathless and incredulous, 

He couldn't be—not after Aunt Fliza’s 
fulsome praise of him. Why, it would be 
the rudest thing imaginable, and the 
most dreadful: 

She watched him in agitation. 

You, he was; the little plate had gonein, 
and he was pulling something, or snap- 
ping something, and turning away, with 
the camera under bis arm. She fancied 
she had seen the smile of triumphant 
impudence on his face, 

She sat for a moment, with reddened 
cheeks and beating heart. 

Nice? Did Aunt Eliza call him nice? 
The horrid, detestable thing? And the 
worst of it was that he must have known 
better, Anybody would have known bet- 
ter; and he well, of course, it was delib- 
orate rudeness. Perhaps he had imag- 
ined—Hecky'’s soft lips curled at the 
thought, while her eyes were angrily tear- 
ful that because she had come from a 
smaller place than Caston she wouldn’t 
know when she was insulted. He would 
find out 

She went hastily into the house, Ifonly 
she hadn't come out, and ifonly she had 
gone straight to the country Instead of 
coming to Aunt Eliza's! 

Aunt Eliza was standing in the window. 

“Geotlrey has been photographing, 
hasu't he?’ she said, placidly. “He is so 
fond of it! He has so many artistic tastes! 
Have | shown you the sketch he made of 
Kegy 7" (Regy was Aunt Eliza's poodle) 
“Hle works so charmingly in = water-col- 
orat”’ 

And Becky, with heroic mercy on Aunt 
Eliza's smiling complaceneée, was silent 

At the same moment Geoffrey Sanford, 
standing in asinall room at the back of 
his house, darkened and laup-lit, and im- 
pregnated with the odor of uncorked “de- 
veloper,’’ Was staring in mute amazement 
ala newly developed platein his hand— 
not at the vine covered poreh o: the inter- 
vening fence, orthe sky in the distance, 
but at the starlingly unexpected figure of 
a young lady, ina light dress with dark 
ribbons, disposed with careleas ,¢raceful 
ness in the hammock. 

Aunt Eliza’s placidity was considerably 
shaken by the occurrences of the follow- 
ing week and a ball. 

(ieottrey had cailed on the first evening 
of ber neice’s arrival, as she had proudly 
expected him to do, but Becky had had a 
head ache, and had not come downstaira 

He had dropped in the next afternoon, 
but Becky had not recovered from the 
éftieets of her headache, and had not been 
able to sve him 

tle had come again the next evening, 
and Becky had been writing letters, and 
had called through the door that she must 
finish them. She was so sorry ! 

Hie bad calied three times since, and 
Becky bead had toothache and a touch of 
neuralgia, and had been out for a walk on 


e three rem pen LiIVe Ococeasiona 


Aunt E a was in bewildered despair 
thas been so unfortunate! she said 


to her neice, agitatedly, on the tenth day. 
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“I was so anxious that you should meet 
Geoffrey. He is so agreeable, such a gen- 
tleman, and he would have exerted him- 
self to make it pleasant for you. He has 
some very fine horses and a row. boat, and 
he has called six times? And now hetells 
ine that he will leave next week for the 
seaside for the summer. | have never 
been more keenly dissapointed, Rebecca !’’ 

“Oh, he is going away!’ Kecky mur- 
mured, with a gasp of relief. : 

The strain of the past few days had be- 
gun positively to wear upon her. She bad 
been afraid that she should not be able to 
elude Geoffrey much longer. 

“And—you don’t think he'll be back 
while I’m here?” 

“No,” Aunt Eliza rejoined, gloomily. 

“Oh, thank goodness !"" Becky ejacula 
ted beneath her breath, though what she 
said was, ‘Dear, dear!’ in sympathetic 
tones. 

She felt quite light hearted. Annt 
Eliza wondered vaguely at her sudden 
buoyancy. She chatted brightly, and re 
arranged the mantel, and played with the 
poodie, and started out presently in a 
wide hat and pinkcorded gingham for 
a walk. 

Aunt Eliza looked after her deapon- 
dently. 

Geofirey would have been certain to like 
her; and, of course, there was not the 
faintest doubt that she would have been 
entirely delighted with (ieoffrey. 

It was acharming day, and Becky was 
in good spirits; and Regy, trotting at ber 
heels, seemed willing to go any distance. 
And they wandered down the street and 
through a pasture-gate, and over a tence 
intoa small piece of woods; and there 
Becky uttered a scream of delight, and 
dropped her parasol, and went down on 
her knees to devastate a patch of red-and- 
white lilies. 

Regy, obediently pausing at her side, 
gavea sudden yelp. 

A man was coming into sight from 
among the trees—a ragged man, with a 
hairy face and a heavy stick. 

Regy bridled and snapped; Becky stood 
up timorously, with the lilies trembling 
in her hands, and the man came on. 

He looked at Becky with an odd, hesi- 
tating leer which sent her heart into her 


‘throat. She clung toa tree with one flut 


tering hand, and looked at him with wild- 
ly-trightened eyes, 

She tried to think calmly, but she could 
only reflect that she always did get so 
easily scared, and that she was quite help- 
leas now. 

Regy burst into aggravated barking, 
racing round the interloper in a circie at a 
safe width. 

“What do you want?’ Becky gasped, 
inaudibly. 

She hoped she was not going to faint, 
but she was not able to keep off a creeping 
chill and a shaking of the knees 

“Wy, nothin’!”’ 

The man leered with ghastly good- 
nature. He was quite close to her; he held 
his stick tightly in one dirty hand, and 
stood grinning 

Becky’s strength forsook her. She 
uttered a little, terrified shriek; ber lilies 
dropped from her lax bands; a far-off sing- 
ing in her ears mingled with Regy’s bark. 
She was dimly conscious that somebody 
was approaching from thé direction in 
which she herself had come—somebody 
with a wooden box and a closed tripod; 
but just at that moment the fact seemed 
of no special importance toher. Nhe sank 
down at the foot of the tree, a pretty, un- 
conscious heap of pink gingham. 

She was by no means certain, mentally, 
as to who she was, when she came to her- 
self by slow and unpleasant degrees. She 
sat on the ground amidst her scattered 
lilies, her head agsinst the tree, and her 
hat pushed to one side. The man with 
the stick stood in the near distance, still 
leering; Regy was snapping at his heels 
with unabated fervor; and standing over 
ber, his camera and tripod on the ground, 
was Geoffrey Sanford. He was fanning 
her violently with bis hat, and his hand- 
some eyes were filled with a keen anxiety. 

“You are better, are you not?” he said, 
in a conventional phrase. ‘'! am Geotfrey 
Sandford; I hope you are not ii! ?”’ 

“Oh, no!’ said Becky, gathering al! her 
dubious strength to speak firmly. 

She stood up with Geoffrey’s assistance, 
and smoothed her dress and straightened 
her hat, and picked up her parasol. 

Her emotions were confusingly varied 
She felt, primarily, ashamed of herself. 
The cause of her terror stood peaceably 
by, with a friendly, if a senseless leer 
She was suddenly conscious that she had 
had not the least occasion for alarm 

Then, of course, she had owed some 
gratitude—a little—to Geoffrey; but was it 
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consistent with dignity to express it—to 
him? 

She gathered up her lilies, in an equi- 
vocal silence. 

‘“‘Well, Sam, better be going on, hadn’t 
you ?” said Geoffrey, good-naturedly; and 
the man with the stick went on his way. 

‘“‘He’s a half-witted fellow, who lives 
near here, ahd wanders about the town,” 
Geoffrey expluined, helping her with her 
flowers. ‘He is harmless, of course; but 
I can understand your being frightened— 
he does look formidabie,’’ 

He shouldered his apparatus and turned 
back at her side, with Regy in the rear. 

There was some embarrassment in the 
pause tiat followed. 

“Of course,” said Becky, twirling her 
parasol, and speaking with dignity, “I em 
very much obliged for your assistance, 
Mr. Sanford.”’ 

“Do not mention it,’’ Geoffrey rejoined, 
hastily, taking a branch out of her path. 
‘lam extremely glad to have been of any 
service; 1 am delighted that I was on the 
spot. I spend a good share of my time 
looking up views hereabouts, There are 
some rather pretty ones in the heighbor- 
hood,”’ 

“You are fond of photography?” said 
Becky, coldly, and with a double mean- 
ing. 

“Oh, yes!’ Geoffrey rejoined, equably. 
“And by the-way,”’ he dropped his bur- 
den, with a sudden enthusiasm, “such an 
odd thing occurred the other day. Can 
you account for it?” 

He looked to ber smilingly, he drew out 
his pocket-book, and extended therefrom 
an unmounted proof of a photograph. 

‘I think it was my queerest experience 
In photography, and my pleasantest,”’ he 
added, gallantly. ‘I took a viewof my 
next neighbor’s garden and porch the 
other morning, and 1 am a little short- 
sighted; and when | developed the plate, 
I was astonished to find—you! You see,”’ 
he inserted, apologetically, “I know you 
by sight, by this time, though I haven’t 
been so fortunate as to meet you till now. 
If it hadn’t been for my near-sightedness 
and my knowledge of it, I should have 
considered it nothing less than a spiritual 
manifestation. Now wasn’t that an epi- 
sode ?’’ 

Beeky looked up at him. His fine eyes 
were fixed on hers in smiling expectancy. 
The darkest suspicion could have dis- 
covered there nothing but the brightest 
candor. 

She studied the small print in flushed 
silence. It was ashort one, but she had 
time to inwardly appiy a great many ad- 
jectives to herself—‘“‘stupid”’ and “horrid” 
being among them. 

‘““Wasn’t it cdd?” she murmured. ‘“I— 
I suppose I must have been in the ham- 
mock. How well you photograph !”’ 

And they talked on very fast and very 
enjoyably, and stooped a good many times 
to gather more flowers, and to take views 
in which Becky was the principal figure; 
and took the longest way home, and got 
there considerably after lunch-time, 
flushed and laughing, and well on into 
the period of banter and nonsense which 
precedes all legitimate love-making. 

Aunt Eliza was delighted, more especi- 
ally as Geoflrey decided, quite suddenly, 
not to go to the seaside. And she fairly 
basked in satisfaction and approval when, 
after a brief but much-improved period, 
she was informed (bat Geoffrey nad offered 
himself and all his perfections to Becky, 
and that Becky had—of course—accepted 
him. 





Rejected or Accepted? 


BY T. L. R. 








ATE, do hold your tongue.” 
K “Yes, but, Lily, | only want to—” 
Lily Sutton flung her pen on the 
floor, and stamped her foot in vexation. 
Kate Stephens pursed up her rosy lips, 
and looked at her with disapproval, tem- 
pered with a certain mischief in her eyes. 

Lily,” said she, “if one of the pupils 
had done that——”’ 

“I should have put her down for no end 
of demerit marks, of course,’’ said Lily, 
demurely. ‘But, Kate, | am so per- 
plexed.”’ 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon of & 
bright winter day. Miss Stephens, the 
English teacher, and Miss Sutton, the in- 
structress in music and drawing, were to- 
gether in their little bed-room at the top 
of the bcuse, for the while forgetful of 
verbs, pianissimo notes and history; and 
no one that has never been a teacher could 
éstimate the value of a brief season of re- 
pose like this, 


“1 should die,” said Lily, “if it wasn’t 





e 





for an occasional breathing speil.’’ 

“When one can forget that one is a 
teacher,’ sighed Miss Stephens, ‘‘and be a 
girl again. I’m only nineteen, and you, 
Lily, are younger yet. It’s impossible to 
be proper and precise all the tine, and 
those borrid school-girls are se astounded 
if one ever shows any signs of lite. Do 
they think, I wonder, that school-teachers 
aren’t human, like themselves ?”’ 

Lily Sutton was very pretty, with silk- 
en-brown bair, eyes of the softest, most 
sparkling hazel, and a delicate com- 
plexion, where the blood seemed to come 
and go with every breath. Miss Stephens 
was a darker beauty, of a leas delicate 
type; and both were dressed in the regu- 
lation black cashmere of the teacher's vo- 
cation, with slender strips of white linen 
atthe throat and wrists. And both bore 


the unmisiakable mark of ladyhood, Miss | 
the daughtor of the oil wmil- | 


Bustleton, 
lionaire, in the second class, looked like a 
housemaid masquerading in fine clothes; 
Lady Kssie Bliven, the heiress of an earl, 
was vulgar in her looks and coarse in her 
manners, in spite of the family ties from 
which she had sprung; but Kate and Lily, 
as far as their personality went, might 
have been a duke’s daughters, 

“But tell me, dear,’’ coaxed Kate, “what 


itis that you areso basy about? You’re | 


not—writing a novel ?”’ 

Lily burst out laughing. 

“Writing a novel? 1?’ shecried. “It’s 
a far more important piece of business, 
i'm breaking off my engagement !” 

“To Kiwood Brenton ?’’ 

“To Elwood Brenton, of course. How 
many men do you suppose’’—with a little, 
impatient toss of the head —“l am engaged 
to?” 

“But, Lily, I thought you loved him!” 

“J thought so, too—once, But now I’m 
convinced that it was all a mistake. | 
was only sixteen when we plighted our 
troths, and it seems as il I had lived a 
whole lifetime since, It’s the old story, 
Kate. I liked peppermint candy when I 
was a child. Now I can’t bear it. El-- 
wood Brenton was a nice young fellow 
enough, and | was very honestly in love 
with him, in those days. But I’m con- 
vinced that we shouldn’t suit each other 
now. Souls grow; temperaments and tastes 
chans76; and | believe that I’m doing Mr. 
Brenton the greatest kindness of which I 
am capable, when I restore him his ring!” 

Once more Kate Stephens screwed up 
her lips into a most expressive grimace. 

‘Isn't that a good deal like being judge, 
jury and executioner in one,’’ said she, 
without giving the luckless prisoner a 
chance to be heard in his own behalt?’’ 

“Not at all,’ said Lily curtly. “I 
haven’t seen bim in a year; but I dare 
say he’ll be as glad to be let off as I shall.” 

“You—you’re not in love with anyone 
else, Lily, are you?” hazarded Kate. 


“No; but Il am beginning to comprehend | 
“And I | 


inyself @ little more,’’ said Lily. 
shan’t catch the evening post, Kate dear, 
if you keep chattering to me like this.”’ 

“But I’m so sorry for poor Elwood 
Krenton !’’ sighed tender-hearted Kate. 

“You would bea deal sorrier for him, 
wouldn’t you, if he was compelled to 
marry & woman he had ceased to care 
for?” 

“You have no right to take that for 
granted,’’ sputtered Kate, 

“Tl can only judge of his feelings by 
my own,” drily retorted Miss Sutton. 

‘“‘Ivs very disloyal to him,” said Kate, 

“Every woman has a right to change 
her mind,’’ said Lily, impatiently. 

And when the letter was written, and 
put in the mail-bag, Lily heaved a sigh of 
unmistakable reiief. 

“Tt’s over at last!’ she murmured. 
“Ob, how I have dreaded it! And now I 
Shan’t know a woment of rest until his 
answer comes back !”’ 

It caine by return—a pleasant acquies- 
eence in whatever seemed best in Miss 
Sutton’s eyes. Of course it was all right 
and proper, said Lily to her self. But all 
the same, there was in her heart a sécret 
annoyance that Mr. Brenton should 80 
readily have agreed with her. 

‘What nonsense!” said Lily to herself. 
“Asif 1 cared, one way or the other! Now 
I am free!” 

And when, at last, the summer vaca- 
tion came, Miss Sutton betook herself to 
Krighton to enjoy the delights of entire 
réstand independence. ° 

“‘Sea-bathing always agreed with me,”’ 
she reflected. ‘‘And, besides I shal! have 


a chance to see a little something of the 
world. After being engaged for tree 
years, one does begin to feel a littie lone 
801n6, left all to oneself !’’ 

Brighton was very fu but Kate 
Stephens had a maiden cousin who kept a 


Lily could 


select boarding-house where 
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consider herself at home; and she soon be- 
gan to feel the electric influence of society 
arousing every pulse in her poor, little, 
over-worked frame. 

“Brenton Elwood is coming to-morrow.”’ 

Mise Sutton gave an irresistable start 
when first she heard the name. 

“Brenton Elwood!’ she exclaimed. 
“Why, I once knew an Elwood Brenton! 
Is it possible that there are two auoh un- 
usual combinations of names in exis- 
tance ?’’ 

“Most probably itis the same person,” 
observed Colonel Graham, who bad 

uctered the words which had so startled 
Lily. “It’s quite a romantic history. He 
| bas inherited the fortune of a maternal 
uncle, who, being an Elwood, naturally 
wished the family name to be perpetrated. 
, So be has transposed his own appellation.” 

“Ob! said Lily. 

“And asplendid young fellow he is," 
went on Colonel Graham. “Handsome, 
polished, full of that ease which springs 
| from natural good breeding. 1 don’t know 
| Of a man—in the rising generation, that is 

—who has impressed me more favorably 
| than Brenton Elwood. Do you not agree 
| with me, Miss Sutton ?”’ 

“I—I don’t know!” stammered 
“IT can’t remember, It’s ages and 
since | have seen himl We were 
children, then.”’ 

“Ah! indeed ?” said the Colonel. 

Things were indeed transposed now. 

| Brenton Elwood was the attraction of the 
place. His unusual record, bis personal 
beauty, bis wealth and position, made 
| bim the cynosure of all eyes. And oue 
| night, when she was invited to a reception 
| which Mr. Elwood was expected to attend, 
Lily’s heart throbbed tumultuously. 

“My old lover!” she said to herself, 
‘my discarded suitor! How strangely all 
this has come about! I wonder what he 
will say when he meets me ?’’ 

Mr. Elwood met Miss Sutton with the 
| utmost calinness, as it happened 

‘*We are old friends, are we not?” said 
he. ‘May | have the honor of your hand 
for the next dance? Itis a waltz, I be- 
lieve.”’ 

So the meeting was over, and Lily wus 
angry at herself for fancying that it would 
be different from any other casual intro- 
duction. 

But when Lily went home that night 
she was forced to contess to herself the un- 
welcome tact that she was as much in love 
with Brenton Elwood as she ever had been, 
in the boy-and-girl days, with Elwood 
Brenton. 

“Oh, you fool!” she said, apostrophis- 
ing herself in the looking-glass. “Ob, 
you horrid, mean-spirited little idiot! I 
haven’ta particle of patience with you! 
You ought to be shut up in @ convent, or 
| thrown down a well, or something !’’ 

And then, poor girl ! she sat down and 
cried heartily. 

The vacation went by, like « happy, 
fevered dream. By turns, Lily Sutton did 
| not know whether she were utterly mis- 
erable or unreasonably happy. 

She wisbed herself back a thousand 
times at the Young Ladies’ Institute; and 
yet, whenever she thought of leaving 
Brighton, she was overwhelined with 
despair. 

“Whatis tobe the end of this?” she 
thought. “Ofcourse he will marry Miss 
Vanderdecker. Sbe is rich and beautiful, 
and exactly suited to be his wife. Every- 
one says 80; but——” 

Lily turned away, with a choking s@nsa- 
tion at her heart. 

“]! she cried. “Il, who 
despised love-sick damsel, to think that 
this should be my fate! Butl will go to 
the ball to-night—my last night at Brigh- 
ton—and then, back to the old life!’ 

Miss Vanderdecken was there, in pale- 
pink tuile and pearis, and on her finger 
there sparkled a crescent of diamonds. 

Lily’s heart sank when she saw it. 

“They are engaged,” she thought. “Oh, 
I knew—! was sure it would be #0!” 

But after Brenton Elwood had danced 
one galop with Miss Vanderdecker, he 
crossed the room to where Lily was sitting 
like her floral namesake after a storm — 
all pallid and drooping. 

“Miss Sutton,” said he, gently, “may | 
speak to you?” 

“He is going to tell me now,’’ thought 
the girl, with a jump at her heart. “Oh, 
why does he select ne for his confident?” 

But she answered, with @ shadowy, 
moonlight sort of smile 

“Ob, certainly —of course !" 

“Lily,’’ be said, “you accepted mé once, 


Lily. 
ages 
both 





have «always 





and then you rejected me 


“Y-vyea !” faltered Lily. ‘'! that is—l 
didn’t reject you I thought I had 
changed my mind, but now—now (| am 


sure that I love you as much as ever I did!” 


EVENING POST. 


She spoke the rash daring words in 
answer to a sudden light in his eyes; the 
next instant her hand was clasped tigit!y 
in his, 

Suddenly she withdrew it with a start. 

‘**Miss Vanderdecken !"’ she cried; crim. 
soning a | over—‘‘what will Miss Vander 
decken say ?"’ 

‘Miss Vanderdecken is nothing to me," 
said Mr. Benton. “She is just aflianced to 
Colonel Graham, my most intimate friend. 
Lily, there is only one woman in ihe 
world whom I shail ever call wife, and 
that is you! Shall we renew the old en- 
gagoment, L.ly? Shall we begin our love 
life again ?"’ 

So they were engaged a second time, 
and Kate Stephens was the bridesmaid. 

“Though, to be sure,"’ said she, “Lily 
don’t deserve such good luck after break - 
ing off the first engagement just for a 


caprice,”’ 
— P<. <a 


DuTIEes ov A WirK.--It is for the war 
ried state that a woman needa the most 
instruction, and in which she should be 
most on her guard to maintain her powers 
of pleasing. No woman can expect to be 
to ber husband all that he fancied her 
when he was a lover. 

Men are always doomed to be duped, 
not so much by the arts of the sex as by 
their own imaginations. They are always 
wooing goddesses, and marrying mere 
mortais. A woman should, therefore, as- 
certain what was the charm that rendered 
ber #0 fascinating when a girl, and endea- 
vor to keep it when she has become a wile. 

One great thing undoubtedly was the 
chariness of herself and her conduct which 
an unmarried female always observer, 
She should maintain the same niceness 


endeavor still to preserve a treshness and 
virgin delicacy in the eye of her husband, 
She should remember that the province of 
woman is to be wooed, not to woe; to be 
carressed, not to caress. Man is an un 
grateful being in love; bounty losex in 
stead of winning. 

‘The secret of » woman’s power does not 
consist 60 much in giving as in withhold- 
ing; @ woman may give up too much, 
even to her husband. It is a thousand 
little delicacies of conduct that she must 
trust to keep alive passion, and to protect 

| herself from the dangerous familiarity 
that thorough acquaintance with every 
weakness and imperfection incident to 
inatrimony induces, 

By these means she may still maintain 
her power though sbe has surrendered 
ber person, and may continue the ro 
mance of love 6ven beyond the honey- 
moon, 

‘She that hath a wise husband,’ says 


eternal dearness by the veil 
and the grave robes of chastity, the orna- 
ment of ineekness and the jewels of faith 
and charity; sbe must have no painting 
but blushing, ber brightness must be pur- 
ity, and she must shine round about with 
sweetnesses and friendship; and she «shall 
be pleasant while she lives, and desired 
when sbe dies ”’ 
a 
FASHION IN THK AFRICAN WILDS. 
Every ox peuition into the heart of Africa 
has to provide itself with currency of some 
kind, money being of no us6 in the in 
terior. Nearly 6ighty mon were required 
to transport the currency for the late Nir 
Gerald Vortal’s mission to Uganda, It 
consisted of cotton cloth of several differ 
ent qualities and sizes, colored handker 
chiefs, beads of various kinds, brass, iron, 
and copper-wireé, looking glasses, 
ete. “It is most necessary,’’ says the late 
Sir Gerald in bis narrative of the expedi 
tion, ‘to have quite the latest intelligence 
as to the change of fashions in different 
countries, for it often happens that the 
large and bright blue bead which last year 
was eagerly sought after in a certain dis 
trict, and for strings of whieh flour and 
corn were readily produced, may now be 
a drug in the markot, while its place, in 
the estimation of the native, has been 
taken by a 4mail white or red one. Or, 
perhaps, what is even more enbarrassing 
to the traveler, beuds may be temporarily 
out of fashion altogether, and the ery be 
all for small coils of bright brass wire. I 
need scarcely add that the fashion in these 
matters is et by the ladies of the tribe, 
who assert their arbitrary right4 and licir 
monopoly of taste in matters Oo drew 
even when that dress Consisla of no more 
than a few «strings of beads or « necklace 
of wire —with the eame stieeessful deter 
mpination a4 the oloer daughters of Eve in 
‘arin or Lyandon,.” 
SS ae 
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ANY MAN that puls an as mn reach 
of over worked women ighteon or 
labor ia certainly a benefact 1) t ‘ 
Soap Mfy. (« aurely m nd 
bead in making Dob in’ Fle 4: 0a] 
cheap that ai an uns oO a) ‘ 
triai 


At Home and Abroad. 


In several Kuropean countries, includ- 
ing France and Belgium, elections are al- 
ways held on Sunday. 


Oregon ia said to have the wililest ragion 
inthe United States. The area ia in Doug- 
las and Coos counties, and covers and area 
of nearly 1000 sqaare miles, It is practi 
cally an un tiscovered territory, and cov. 
ered, it it reported, so thickly with a 
Krowth of evergreens of great size that it 
is next to impossible for man to pass be- 
tween the trunks, Gameand fish are re- 
ported to be there in vast abundance, 

Herr Jakob Bollin, an Austrian sctent 
ist, has been lecturing on the necessity of 
physical exercixe ax a counterpoise to #e- 
dentary study. tle urges upon thowe who 
sit at desks engaged in deep thought to 
break up the strain upon the brain by 
pacing the room for a few minutos, taking 
afew deep inhalations and moving the 
arins, This will infuse fresh vigor to the 
weary, tired brain, the will power will be- 
come stronger, the memory keener, vague 
ideas clear and conclusions logical. Let 
all brain workers and students note thin, 

Fifteen members of tne lower House of 
the Massachusetts Legislature will soon 
take part in an official ceremony of great 
linportance. They will assist the Ser- 
geant-at- Arma to remove from the old to 
the new Hall of Representatives the fem- 
ous wooden codfish which has been sua- 
pended in the chamber of the House since 
1744. It was originally placed there as a 


| némorial of the importance of the codfish 





| to the welfare of the Co on wealtt na 
and reserve in her person and habits, and | te & mas vent, « 


loyal Massachusetts citizens wold regard 
its destruction as littie short of treason, 
An Irish national musical festival, to be 
callod the Fels, is to be established in 
Dublin, Its objects are to give an oppor- 
tunity to hear Irish music, particularly 
the old tunes, given in the traditional 
manner, to encourage the publication of 
old Lrish airs not yet set down in writing; 
to sing KOngs in Gaelic and to eneourage a 
new Irish school of composers, The com. 
mittee in charge consists of [rish musl- 
clans, with Dr. Villiers Stanford at their 
head, and of members of the National 
Literary Society and of the Gaelic League. 
The plan of the festival is somewhat after 


| that of thea Welsh Misteddtod. 


| height. 


Jeremy Taylor, “must entice him to an | @snee of food at the time 


of modesty 


—— 


The western man of the United States ta 
generally superior to tne Kastern man in 
This is attributed to the formear's 
enjoyment of freer air and « greater abun- 
the West was 
first opened. It has also been suggested 
that thia indue lo the fact that only the 
best physical specimens dared to pone 
trate the wild plains in the days of the 
In many of our States high in 
the scale of human stature the greatness of 
fraine is said to be due to the lime belts 
running noticeably in their regions. 
Lime, of course, is absorbed in the system 
from water, and also from vegetation, 
which partakes of the mineral products in 
the soil where itis planted, Inthe hard- 
water reyvions’ of Vermont the native men 


Pioneers. 


aré abnormally tall, 

A wall to do living on 
Neck, N. J., about three miles from 
Hank hired two 
One of the new hands was 


MAN, Kumeon 
Ked 
handa, 
feeding a cow 
with potatoes a day or lwoago when one 
of the potatoes yot stuck in the cow's 
throat. ‘The men exchanged views upon 
the situation, and finally decided upon « 
course of action. The cow waa choking 
and having a bad time. One of the men 
gota broomstick and rammed it down the 
cow's throat. He probably sucessded in 
pushing the potato «down, for the «tick 
went down a great way. The cow, how 
ever, did not like the operation She 
broke away on A run, struck against some- 
thing and broko off the other end of the 
stick. A veterinary a4urgeon decide! that 
the cow would have to be killed, and this 
was done, 


recently farm 
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(Dur Uoung Folks. 


WITH A LASSO. 


CALGHi 
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very important matter, after 
ansed Tom and Christopber 
look #80 terribly solemn as 
they stood in the tool shed that Wednes 
day morning, staring with large wonder. 
ing eyes ata iittie box Upon the sheif; but 
important matter to 


[atu 


fiordon te 


it seemed a very 


them. 
The little box at which they ga7ed was 


painted a royal biue, and on thie bright 
color were scrawled, In large white letters, 
the worda, ‘ Wat Paint.” 

“H's awfully queer,”’ said Tom at last. 

“Aw'tl) queer, echoed sunall Christo 
pher. 

“You'll vow you didn't doit?’ ques 
tloned Tom 

“Reely, traly, | didn’t do it, Tom.” 

“Because I'd thrash you if you did.” 

“1 didn't reely, Tom,’’ 

“Well, | can't make it out.” 

“What's the matter?’ called in a voice 
from the doorway 

“UWhy, look here,’ began Tom, eager to 
eonfide bia trouble to his big” brother, 
Arthur, who stood outside: “such a queer 
thing has happened. Chris and | have 
been making a box for mother's flower- 
seein, ‘Cause it's her birthday next Natur- 
day, you know; and on Monday we painted 
it and put it on the shelf to dry. But 
when we came to look at it yesterday 
morning, there It was with a great ‘Wet 
Paint’ written all over it-—quite spoilt, 
Chris said he didn't do it, and no one else 
knew about it) anyhow, we had to go and 
paint itagain. And now, look! there it is 
Just the sane. 

“Te really awfully odd!" agreed Arthur. 
“Depend upon it, those what.d'you-call- 
ema brownies, piskies, or some such be 
ings ~have been at work,’’ 

Kut Tom saw laughter in Arthur's eye, 
and grow angry. 

“It's all very fine to laugh, but it’s a 
very queer sort ot thing.’’ 

“Of course it is,'’ agreed Arthur, becom- 
ing serious, “I wouldn't stand it, if I 
were you.’’ 

“But what would vou do?" erled Tom. 

“Why, paint it again, to be sure,”’ 
advised Arthur, 

It wax ureloss for Tom to be angry —that 
did not tnend matters, He had to take 
Arthur's advice and paint the box again, 
if he wanted it to be ready for bis mother's 
birthday. So he and Christopher set to 
work once more, 

The very last (hing, before going to bed, 
Tom and Christopher crept out to the shed 
to look at their bandiwork; and there it 
stood, all safe and blue, upon the shell as 
they had left it 

And yel, when they ran to examine it 
next morning, there it was with the white 
letters scrawled all over it again ! 

Tom and Christopher were batted. 

“Tis extraordinary !"' gasped ‘Tom, ‘i'd 
like to eateh the fellow who did it.”’ 

“Most 'stornary !"’ agreed small Chris 
topher, as he stared with big wondering 
“yon 

And then Tom swallowed his pride and 
consulted Arthur again, 

“You wateh with us to-night,”’ pleaded 
Tom, “and we'll cateh the fellow and give 
him « good thrashing. "Tie mother's birth- 
day on Saturday, and we can’t give ber 
the box all wel, besides, it’s got about hall. 
adoron coats of painton it already.” 

Arthur js#ugted at Tom’s rage, but he 
good naturedly agreed to keep them com. 
pany during their wateb for the rufflan. 
When they went upstairs to bed that even- 
tog they provided themselves with cata- 
pulls, aod, pulling blankets from their 
bea, they «il sat on the window-seat in 
Arthur's roo, which was near tbe ground 
and overlooked the tool shed. There they 
walled, wilh ojuickly beating hearts, and 
Walehed wilh eves straining through the 
dimnew tocateh the first glimpse of the 
Tniger@éan! who bad served them such a 
trick 


Kul tline passed on, and by-and-by they 
heard the grown ops going to bed; then all 
the lights were put out and everything 
became perfect) y Then at length 
ok strike twelve, yet no 
body had ver ret to enter the tool shed. 
hour longer,’’ 


jtilet, 
they heard the 


‘Lat's wal pleaded 


Devas 

‘All rig n game!’ agreed Arthur 
while | e Chrie sat curied up in his 
blanke | asleep 

iH «k came and pereed, and 
yet | © Was no sigu or sound of any tree 
passer; »>) they agreed to go Ww bed But 


THE SATURDAY 


‘Tom grumbled a good deal in angry whis- 
pers, for he wan greatly disappointed; and 
Arthur made bim still angrier by laugh 
ing at their failure to catch the offender. 
Then they roused sleepy Christopher and 
carried bim softiy back to his bed, and 
then Tow and Arthur parted for the night. 

And yet when they went to the shed the 
next morning there were those wretched 
great letters scrawied again over the poor 
jite blue box! Then Christopher's eyes 
grew big with amazement. until the sight 
of him set Arthur laughing, and then the 
sight of Arthur's laughter made poor Tom 
more furious than ever; but no one could 
give any explanation of the inatter, and 
neither laughter nor rage could help to 
find one. 

That afternoon the boys’ Australian cou, 
win, Dick, came on a visit, and the younger 
boys confided the great mystery to him; 
for they bad determined not to allow 
Arthur to laugh at them any more about 
it. Dick listened with all the attention the 
affair seemed to deserve, and he said he 
would soon settle the fellow who did it; be 
would watch alone, and would kill who 
ever he caught, be he man, boy, or spirit. 
Tom and Christopher shuddered at the 
threatened bloodshed, but they admired 
Dick tremendously for his courage, and 
they accepted nis otter. 

That night, when the house was silent, 
Tom and Christopher crept to their bed- 
roou window to keep wateb, while Dick 
went quietly into the garden with a rope 
and « jack-knife to wait for adventures 

The time seemed very long indeed. Mid 
night came and passed, and no one ap 
peared; and the boys at watch up at the 
window felt almost sorry, because they 
feared that Dick would be disappointed 
unless something bappened, But Dick 
was determined to watch until daylight, if 
nécessary—the chance of au adventure was 
worth it. 

Then, soon after the clock had chimed 
the quarter-past twelve, Dick fancied he 
heard a stealthy step. He strained his 
eyes towards the tool-shed door, 

The steps continued, just lightly crunch 
ing the gravel on the path; and soon Dick 
knew that bis ears had not been mistaken. 
It was no fancied sound, for in the dim 
light he saw a figure moving cautiously 
towarda the shed, and it carried a little 
lantern in its band. 

‘*Now is my time,” thought Dick, “while 
be is opening the door,’’ So catching up 
his rope, he raised it above his bead and 
gave ita quick jerk. 

There was a whizzing sound, a muttered 
ery, and the figure—iman, boy, or ghost 
dropped the lantern, and fell to the ground 
firmly caught in Dick’s lasso, 

“Now, then, what have you to say for 
yourself?” demanded Dick in «a lordly 
tone. 

But the figure only lay on the ground, 
laughing heartily and rolling from side to 
side. Then Dick leaned over it, and, pick- 
ing up the lantern from the ground, turned 
the light upon the culprit’s tace, 

It was Arthur ! 

“This is too bed,” laughed Dick. ‘I 
wonder you aren't ashamed of yourselt,’’ 

“It's you who ought to be ashamed,” 
Arthur laughed back, “for spoiling such a 
beautiful mystery. lL only did it for a little 
joke the first time; but when poor old Tom 
and Chris looked so jolly solemn over it 
every morning, 1 couldn’t hely going on: 
it was splondid lo see their faces. 1 think 
1] must do it again.” 

But Dick would not agree to that. He 
had given bis word to Tom and Christop. 
ber to rid them of their destructive enemy, 
and he intended to keep his promise, 

And although, when the birthday caine, 
Tom and Christopher had to apologize to 
their tother for the wet paint, they had 
quite forgotten their anger, and they all 
lnughed Logether over the cause. 


———_ 2. a 


Ir Was “REMARKARLE.”’—A lady who 
recently created a sensation by riding, in 
“Rational costume, a bicyele through the 
streets of one of our large towns during 
the dinner hour, while the workinen were 
proceeding to the midday meal, thus 
rélates the experiences of her truly ‘re 
markable’’ ride: — 

I was favored on numerous occasions 
with selections frou “Daisy Bell.” 

Thirteen individuals saluted me with 
the polite command to— 

“it ver ‘air cut !"’ 

Fight were extremely anxious to know 
my tailor’s address; an even greater num 
ber requested name of my hatter. 

A ragged urchin ran alongside for some 
distance, and asked 

‘Could yer oblige us with a match guy 
nor ?’’ 


A barber further down the road went 


POST. 


EVENING 


one better by standing on his step and in 
quiring — 

“Shave, sir ?'’ 

Several pedestrians thoughtfully sug- 
gested that I should— 

‘Git orf, and push !’’ 

While an elderly lady imparted the in- 
formation that I was “a forward young 
minx!’ 

One man—how I thanked that man!-- 
dotled his oily cap and exclaimed— 

“Bravo! I likes yer pluck !”’ 

In spite of the attention my appearance 
excited, several acquaintances passed me 
without notice. 

a 

WHitk 1] Was UNvER Lava@a ine Gas — 
“What is it like?’’ said the operator light- 
ly, when medical authority bad _ pro- 
nounced me healthy enough to inhale 
nitrous oxide gas without much risk. 

«Well, no two persons take the gas alike; 
but depend upon it, you will feel nothing. 
It simply means that I am going to deaden 
your senses to everything, and that those 
two stubborn molars will be whisked out 
without your knowledge.” 

Nevertheless, I own to seldom having 
passed through a more trying ordeal ot 
the nerves than when I recently sat wait- 
ing to undergo this queer 6x perience, to 
which only a maddening pain bad induced 
ine to resort. 

1 was about to enter into an unnatural 
oblivion, and, from all I bad heard, might 
possibly never emerge. I stared at that 
ominous reservoir of gas with the inevit 
able fascination peculiar to the uninitiated, 
and | wason the pointof leaping up and 
rushing from the deadly place, when the 
same voice said in my ear — 





THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 








Mecca never sees a year that does not 
bring cholera. 


Dials were spoken of by Isaiah 700) 


| years before the Christian era. 


In England to every 1,000,000 of popu- 


, lation there are nine divorces every year, 


It is estimated that the annual sales 
of German toys in England amount to $10,000, 


| GOO, 


India ink is made in Japan from the 
soot Obtained by burning the shells of an oily 


Egyptian farmers use exactly the same 


| kind of plough that their ancestors used 5,000 


years ago. 

The Empire of Morocco is the moat 
important State that is absolutely without a 
newspaper. 

Chili is said to number among her 
population more poets per capita than any 
other nation in the world, 

Norway ranks second to England in 
the number of sailing vessels of 50 tons and 
over. The United States are third. 

A man who has made a study of such 
things claims that country bred cats are, asa 
rule, heavier than those reared in cities, 


Considering its small population of 


| whites, itis remarkable that Fiji last year re. 


“Now, sir—quite still, if you please! [| 


will get you to breathe easily 
this,” 

The crucial moment had come, and there 
was no drawing back. Something hard 
and uncomfortable was placed between 


ceived 271,796 letters and 197,194 newspapers, 


The Salt Sea, which once covered the 
Yuna Desert, was once the home of oysters 
from fourteen to twenty inches in diameter. 


The most unhealthy city in Europe is 
Barcelona, Spain. The number of deaths 
there at present exceeds the number of births. 


At Ouchak, one of the Turkish centres 
of carpet weaving, there is no such thing as a 
factory. All the work is done in private 


1 - 
through | houses. 


In olden time, screws were made by 
hand, and five minutes were spent in making 


|} one. Now & machine rattles out sixty in a 


my teeth (to keep them apart), and next | 


my face was covered with a sort of hood or 
mask, 
presently I heard a pumping sound, and 
next was conscious that a cold, ghastly 
wave of air was pouring down my throat. 

Kreath easily ! I seemed to be suffocat- 
ing; the sensation of that moment was one 
altogether beyond words. My vitality was 
strong, and I tried to struggle, but ap- 
peared absolutely powerless; my whole 
body seemed to be rocking beneath the 
strength of the fumes, and my last mo- 
ment to have come. 
voice saying, ‘He is taking it well; and 
then—nothingness. That is to say, 1 was 
cognizant of nothing that really happened; 
but ny senses were at work hard enough, 
and my imagination took this form, 


All was darkness and horror, till | 


1 just heard a far-off | 


1 was skipping gaily in # daisy-carpeted | 


meadow, and suddenly stumbled and fell 
to earth. (The first tooth had gone.) Then 
I] was up again, and skipping away as be- 
fore; when lo! 1 felt a crushing blow on 
the head, as though some invisible person 
had struck me with amaliet. (I and my 
second, and worst, tooth bad parted com- 
pany for ever. ) 

In a trice, as it seemed, ] came out of my 
queer dream with a gasp of wonder, and 
stared vacantly up to see my oxecutioners 
looking calmly out of thesurgery window, 
The hood was gone, the gas exbaled, and 
the whole thing over. There was no pain 
—nothing save a dizziness and sickness, 
which vanished when I drank a glass of 
water. Then, looking at the clock, I found 
that my experience had occupied exactly 


two minutes, 
— i - 6 


WINE IN TABLETS.—These tablete, so 
says the Algerian manufacturer, consist 
of pure wine 80 concentrated that travel- 
ers will beable to cerry with them on 
their journeyings great casks of wine in 
diminutive boxes. The juice, having 
been pressed from the grapes, is pumped 
into a vacuum evaporator, beat is applied, 
and at a temperature of from 30 to 44 
degrees Centigrade, vapor is produced. 
This vapor is then forced into a refrigera- 
tor, resulting ina thick, syrupy liquor, 
which, mixed with the grape pulp, can be 
pressed into tablets; and these will keep 
fresh and pure for an indefinite length of 
time. 7 

To make wine, it is only necessary to 
add the amount of water which has been 
evaporated. The tablets contain about 80 
per cent. of grape sugar. 

a 

THE Ionia county (Mich.) supervisors 
last yoar made a contract with the Sheriff 
to board tramps for 10 centsaday. The 
result was burns got more bread and water 
than they did beef, and the attendance 
dropped off several hundred per cent. The 
contract has been renewed for 1895, and the 
tramp nuisance there is again settled 

a . 

Why suffer with asthma when the fam 

ous Dr, Bull’s Cough Syrup will cure you, 


intnute. 


It is claimed that waterproof sheets 
of paper, guinmed and hydraulically com- 
pressed, make « mnaterial as durable as leather 
for shoe soles 


Probably the most extraordinary jour- 
nal in the world is published at Athens. 
It is written entirely tn verse, even to the ad- 
vertisements. 


In London nearly 261 streets are named 
after the Queen, while thero aro 241 Cross 
streets, 240 Albert streets, 212 Church streets, 
and 191 Queen streets. 


A pair of gloves passes through nearly 
two hundred hands, from the moment that 
the skin leaves the dresser’s till the time 
when the gloves are purchased, 


M. Roux has now 140 horses under- 
going iminunization. The authorities of the 
Pasteur Institute hope to be ina position soon 
to supply the whole of France with serum. 


No receptacle has ever been made 
strong cnough to resist the bursting power of 
freezing water. Twenty pound steel shells 
have been rent asunder as though made of 
pottery. 


The temperature of the earth advances 
one degree for every fifty-one feet of descent. 
It is supposed that xt a distance of thirty 
miles below the surface metals and rocks are 
ut white heat. 


Sixty-two opera houses are now open 
in Ituly. Phe number of new operas anid 
operettas produced in that country last year 
was cighty, only three of which attracted 
general attention. 


From the time a locomotive is first 
fired it takes nearly an hour to get steam 
enough to start it. Thus it is seldom that the 
water in the boiler is ever allowed to become 
cold if it can be avoided. 


The Paris police are to bave drum- 
mers, and their tattoo will be considered as 
equivalent to reading the Riot Act. It is very 
ideal, and will, no doubt, meet with the ap 
proval of the volatile ones. 


The Japanese dragon fly is called 
familiarly the “King of Korea.” There are 
said to be muny more males than females of 
this species, and bad boys, by catching a fe 
inale dragon fly and tying her with a string, 
can catch many males. 


A large dog was seen carrying a bundle 
through the streets of Elizabeth, N. J, re- 
cently, and when stopped the bundle ws 
found to contain the body of a dead infant 
So far nothing has been discovered to shed 
any light on the matter. 


As a result of the examination of 400) 
eyes, Dr. Miles, of Bridgeport, Conn., found 
that 5 per cent. required glasses. The wome! 
and girls far exceed the men and boys. The 
period during which the people have the most 
trouble with their eyes is between 20 and 30. 


The street beggars in Barcelona have 
entered into a solemn convenant to withdraw 
from circulation all the two-centime piece# 
which they receive from the charitable pu! 
lic, 80 as to compel their benefactors to give 
them the coin next in value—viz., five ce! 
times 


eR ili em 
You need not be afraid of the twinge o! 
rheumatism when you have Saivation Vii. 




















YOU. 


—_ 
BY W. W. LONG, 





Love knocked at my heart one day, 
And the world was bright and fair; 
Light and sunshine reigned supreme, 

And beauty was every where. 


My heart in a dream of bliss was bound, 
As into my life came you; 

And all that is pure and sweet, 
Love brought me tender and true. 


ROMANCE OF COTTON. 





The Father of History, in writing 
about India—‘‘the last inhabited coun- 
try towards the East’’—where every 
species of birds and quadrupeds, horses 
excepted, are “‘much larger than in any 
other part of the world,’ and where 
they have also ‘‘a great abundance of 
vold,” made the following remarkable 
statement. ‘*They possess likewise,”’ 
he said, ‘ta kind of plant, . which, in- 
stead of fruit, produces wool of a finer 
and better quality than that of the 
sheep, and of this the natives make their 


clothes.”’ 


This was the vegetable-wool of the | 


ancients, which many learned authorities 
have identified with the byssus, in band- 
aves of cloth made from which the old 
Kyyptians wrapped their mummies, But 
did Egypt receive the cotton plant from 
India-—or India from Eyypt—and when? 
Ilowever that may be, there is good 
reason to. believe that Cotton is the basis 
of one of the oldest industries in the 
world, although we are accustomed to 
think of it as quite modern, and at any 
rate as practically unknown in Europe 
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retreat down the Indus, Admiral Near- 


chus remarked ‘trees bearing as ite were | 


flocks or bunches of wool,” of which 
the natives made “‘yarments of sur- 
| passing whiteness, or else their black 
complexions make the material whiter 
than any other.’’ 
The Alexandrine general, Aristobulus, 
is more precise; he tells of a wool-bear 
ing tree yielding a capsule that contains 
| “seeds which were taken out, and that 

which remained was carded like wool.’ 

And long before l’liny referred to cot 

ton in Egypt—*‘a shrub which men call 
‘gossypium,’ and others ‘xylon,’ from 
which stuffs are made which we call 
xylina’’—Strabo had noted the cultiva- 
tion of the plaut on the lersian Gulf. 

At the beginning of the Christian cra 

we find cotton in cultivation and in use 
in Persia, Arabia and Egypt—but 
whether indigenous to these countries, 
or conveyed westwurd during the centu- 
ries from India, we know not; There- 
after, the westward spread was slow; 
but the plant is to be traced along the 
north coast of Africa to Morocco, which 
| country it seems to have reached in the 
| ninth century. The Moors took the 
| plant, or seeds, to Spain, and it was 
| being grown on the plains of Valencia 
in the tenth century; and by the thir- 
| teenth century it was, as we have said, 
| growing in various parts of Southern 
| Europe. 

Yet, although the Indian cloths were 

| known to the Greeks and Romans a 
| century or two before the Christian era, 
and although in the carly centuries 





| - , . ’ 2s 
before the last century. As a matter of | Arab traders brought to the Red Sea 


fact, nevertheless, cotton was being cul- 
tivated ip the south of Europe in the 
thirteenth century, although whether 
the libre was then used for the making 
of cloth is not so certain. Its chief use 
then seems to bave been in the mauu- 
facture of paper. 

The beginning of the Oriental fable 
of the Vegetable Lamb is lost in the 
datcloes nigbt of tne centuries. When 
and how it originated, we know not; but 
the s ory of a Plant-Animal in Western 
Asia descended through the ages, and 
passed from traveler to traveler, from 
historian to historian, until in our time 
the fable has received a practical veri- 
lation, Many strange things were 
vravely recorded of this Plant-Animal; 
us, that it was a tree bearing seed-pods, 
whieh, bursting when ripe, disclosed 
within little lambs with soft white fleeces, 
which Scythians used for weaving inte 

hing. Or, that it was a real flesh- 
aud blood lamb, growing upon a short 
stom, flexible enough to allow the lamb 
to feed upon the surrounding grass, 
here were many versions of the mar- 
veious tale as it reached Europe; and 
~ir Joho Mandeville, as usual, improved 
upon it. 
tiood lamb growing out of a plant, and 
declared that he had both seen and eaten 
it-whereby Sir John proved himself a 
~tuewhat greater romancer than usual. 

Nevertheless, ke has a germ of truth 
nid his lies, for he relates of ‘‘Bu- 
haria’’ that in the land are ‘‘trees that 
‘ar wool, as though it were of sheep, 
whereof. men make clothes, and. all 
(ings that are made of woo!.”’ 

And again, of Abyssinia, that mys- 
‘rigus kingdom of the reuowned [’rester 
John, he related: ‘In that country, 
and in many others beyond, and also in 
‘aany on this side, men sow the seeds 
! cotton, and they sow it every year; 
aud then it grows into small trees which 
war cotton. And so do men every year, 
“) that there is plenty of cotton at all 
limes.’? Here, then, we have evidence 
that, cighteen centuries after Herodotus, 
cotton was sti!l being cultivated, as the 
basis of a textile industry, both in West- 
ern Asia and in Africa. Itis said that 
in the Sacred Books of India there is 


clear evidence that cotton was in use 
} 


' 


for clothing purposes eight centuries be- 
fore Curist. 

The expedition of Alexander the 
(rreat } , 


‘ | ; 
rom Versia into the T’unja wa 


& Oud deal later Lv Liiree nuna 


40U tuirly years before Christ ‘70 ht 


IIe vouched for the flesh-and- | 


ports Indian calicoes, which were dis- 
| tributed in Europe, we find cotton 
known it England only as material for 
candle-wicks down to the seventeenth 
century. At any rate, M’Culloch is our 
authority tor believing that the first 
mention of cotton being manufactured 
in England is in 1641; and that the 
‘*English cottons,’’ of which  carlier 
|mention may be found, were really 
| woollens. 

| And now we come to a very curious 
| thing in the Romance of Cotton. Co- 
‘lumbus discovered America in 1492, and 
when he reached the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea, the uatives who came 
off to barter with him brought, among 
other things, cotton yarn and thread. 
Vasco da Grama, a few years later thap 
Bartholomew Diaz, in 1497 rounded the 
| Cape of Good Hope and reached Zan- 
zibar. There the natives were found to 
| be clothed in cotton, just as Columbus 
| found the natives of Cuba to be, as Pi- 
| zarro found the Peruvians, and as Cortes 
found the Mexicans. These Muropeans 
found the peoples of the new worlds 
clothed with a material of which they 
knew nothing. 


(Brains of old. 


Self-love is idolatry. 











A self-made mau likes to bray on his 
job. 

Golden opportunities do not tly in cir- 
cles 

Make life a ministry of love, 
willalways be worth living 

We always find wit and merit in those 
who look atus with adiiiration 

No matter who haa the floor, self-con- 
ceit will always find a way to speak 

A great many people are iu sucha 
hurry that they have no time to ilve, 

The money that brings us most yood 
is the money with which we do good 

All truth is nonsense to the man who 
lie make tts home in his teart 


and if 


has let 
Love tas to be seen with the eyes ot 
the beart before it« name can be known 
Look into the drunkard’s home, if you 
would see tracks that have been ma wie by the 
cloven hoot 
That which seemeth most casual and 
ibject to fortune ix yet diapored y the 


ordinance of Ileaven 
srevatime 


The re are people who seem to think 
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Femininities. 


Electricity is now used to improve the 
com plexton, 

Out of every 100 lives insured in Eng- 
land only five are women. 

It is calculated that the men and 
women of to day are nearly two tnches taller 
than their ancestors, 

Silver tarpishes when ex posed to light, 
because of the actinic or chemical property 
possessed by the rays of the sun, 

The ex-Empress Eugene is the ouly 
royal personage who has made a balloon as 
cent besides Queen Christina of Sweden. 

A New York woman died a few days 
ago from blood polsontng, caused by accident 
ally puncturing her thumb with a hat pin. 

The emblems of royalty of the Queen 
of Madagascar consist of four scarlet um 


| brellas, which are held over ber Majesty when 


sho sits in her palanquin of state, 


Mrs. VUliphant, with a record of sev- 
onty- eight novels to her credit, never touches 
a pen in the daytime. She thinks the stillne s 
of the night ts necessary for good writing. 


The Empress of Austria vot only 
sinokes from fifty to sixty Turkish efgarettes 
a day, but during the course of the eventng 
xiso gets through several “terribly strong 
cigars.” 


The hay barges on the Swiss lakes 
rowed by women standing, and the small satl 
bouts, with tall brown «antis standing very 
high to cateh fickle winds, are among the 
moat picturesque of craft 


A dusty carpet may be cleaned by 
dipping the broom fn cold water, shaking off 
all the drops, and sweeping a yard or so uta 
time, Wash the broom aud repent until the 
entire carpet has beon swept, 


The local groups of the General As- 
sociation of German Women have created 
numerous bureaus of information and em 
ployment. More than 600 women wore sup 
plied with places th Berlin tn bos 

The Princess of Wales chooses her 
own dresses with great care, and, after re 
ceiving water color desigus, frequently takes 
her own brush and marks some aulleration in 
the deeign by way of triprovement 


A Burman out for a walk with his wife 
stulksu yardor two ahead, his wife meokly 
following; and at public entertainments the 
minen occupy the best seats. As a rule, the 
men of the family dine firet, waited on by the 
women 


Performer, rising from the piano amid 
ananimated conversation, ironteally: “LD hope, 
ladies, IT do not disturb yout’ One of them, 
placidly: “Oh, no, Mr Oetuave; not me, at 
least. Llketo have poople playligg while I 
am tulkiog 


He: ‘You yirls seemed to have been 
discussing something very earnestly as TI came 
up.” She: “Yes, We were discussing whether 
it were better to marry wo prot yore tesa 
who could abide poy degs ora rieh old tuan 


who couldn't.” 


Lansing, Mich., bas a matrimonial 
club. whose meotmberaat intervals Choose one 
of their number whose duty t€ ts Go yet mint 
ried within a yen The club clatnis that tn 
every instance the choosen Gue carrie] Out 
his orders fulthfully. 

(Giypsy, telling an elderly coquette’s 
fortune from the lines of ber tmnd: “TD am 
sorry to tell the youny lady that she will pits 
jiiness th her twentleth 


throimgh a sebion 


year, Lady: “Good gracious! Sighs and 


ives the pypay a dollar 


A huudred years ayo Mrs, Hannah 
North, of Aupuata, Me, bewan sending mince 
ples to the prisoners in the county Jall on 
Thankspiving Pay. The custom was followed 
by her through iife, then by hordaughter, and 


now ter pram hatiphter ts ¢ serving it 


A New York widow, in looking over 
her late husband's effects, foundan old saving 
fond book having buta stogle deposit for #5, 
dated 18200 Ste jatd ejatin te the money and, 
to her surprise, found that the principal aod 


acchimulated interest aiiountod to €244 


In a Hunyarian village recently a 
farmer tried to shoot ifs tenth wife and hes 
Heeaxplained that the previous nine 


consented to be divorced when 


father 
wives lad ail 
he asked thers, but that this one had annoyed 

fin by refusing, owlny tothe injudictous ad 


view of her father 


Hla, 


mire elt 


xhe hissed, or gasped, to be 
mo<tanttal she hetdin her handa 


long bleck tatr. "Whose te tt? ehe demanded 


to know “| found toon your Comt siveve 
“It Ix yours, my Gear, sated the tian, coon 
“But tt is black, 
Sut thd 


cst week" Batiled, yet 


‘ ious of his cow re Citurl 
and mine ie blonde “OO! COouree 
one wot on my cont 


inconvinced, ashe «trode fro the room 


ltuesiaps are very careful about the 


wuy their tes roiatle They make it in a pos 
elal or earthen Uenpot and drink itt 
Critnitsie org m4, eral enied t at tiere ta 
fanwver of the hot liquid breaking them Tiseur 
tea ix nlways made of water «at the Arat boll 
ing finportant matter, The tea brewed 
the tenpot i« raude quite ets ¢ 
<3 ‘ , ‘ ’ ‘ “ ’ 
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FRasculinities. 


The Mayor of Nevada, Mo., has given 


his salary to the poor this year, 


A horse and a man differ, inasmuch as 
ahorse if commended most when it lowers 
its record, 


If a fool and his money are casily 
parted, will somebody tell us how tt is thas 
there are so many rich foolat 


Teacher: “‘Why was George Wash- 
ington a great man?’ Tommy. “Because we 
don't have no school on bis birthday.” 


This much is to be said in favor of the 
tattomdinan While a great many men have 
designs upon others, his are all upon himeelf. 


There is nothing more truly insinuat- 
ing and deferential than the wagule of a little 
dog's tail in the presence of a big dog with a 
bone, 


Little Tommy: “Pop, why do politi- 
Chios nearly always wear high bate?" Tommy's 
Pop. “lL don't know, unlesa they are better to 
talk through." 


Actors were so much admired by the 
late Dr. Morell Mackenzie, the noted Englileh 
physician, that he never charged them for 
medical advice, 


Chili proposes to try the experiment 
of State tnanagement of railroads. The Gov- 
ernment has announced tts purpose to bay up 
all the extatiog ronde 


Cob pipes are said to be one of the 
lntest all ctations at some of the Juntor cluba, 
Kach member ta eatd to have his own cob and 
Is to lenve ft at the club, 


A few days avo a Warren, Ohio, man 
dreamed he would shortly meet with a violent 
death Within 24 hours after he was run over 
uid killed by a locomotive 


The new (zar of Russia has a great 
fondness for German muste. He haa been a 
watmiadmirer of Wagner's operas for several 
yours, and disiikes the [tallan school, 


Patience will work out your problems 
fuothe end. The great trouble te that we in 
sist, thoour haste, in bruising our Angers over 
the Knote which will in thie loovena them 


selves 


A novel and beautiful winter charity 
festival took place recently in Brussela, A 
company Of Brussels sculptors got up in the 
public park an exhibition of works of art ex 
ecuted tn snow 


A San Francivco man has been fined 
HOnnd conte for sneczing tha theatre and re 
fusing to yo out. Evidently the manager 
thought he had «a show that wasn't to be 
sneezed at 


At an clevation of 45.645 feet above 
the ee. oon the Peruvinn Central Katirond tt 
wis discerned that 100 ten were required to 
dothe «nme nmount of work that fitty would 


doom a sea level 


The Empress of Austria has been lead- 
ing alonely life in Algiers. During her stay 
there she breaktasted at 6.40 and dined at 5, 
tuking all ber inesals alone, Six hours of the 
day she spent tn walking, 


Spinello the painter, became insane 
wiitle palntiog bis wroat ploture, “The Fallen 
Anjcel lis intnd dwelt #0 persistently on 
the lmayve of satan that he Maneted the arch 
demon wae always before his eye, 


John Fellows is the 19 year-old tongur - 
lows sonofe farmer near Loulaa, Ky. He bw 
rudimentary organ, In all ot! er 
respects the boy ts perfect. He ta bright, a 
«splendid athlete and « favorite with all, 


potlevena 


The oldest woman in North Carolina 
f4saled te te Mire Katherine BResheares, She 
hax itved to see her fifth generation and ta 
atl tn wood health Her @anct age ia net 
known, but it ts supposed to be betwoon 115 
and i200 yeura 


ar 


Miss Harlem To-day | saw three 
men deferentially stand aside on an ‘L' plat 
form anttl four ladies entered the car."’ Mina 
Well, doesn't that prove ny as 
sertion that New York menare chivalrous to 
afauit’’ Milas Harlem, with a sigh: “No. it 


Was anemply car 


Downtown 


An eccentric peddler, who died re- 
cently at Loulea, Ky, and who represent: d 
litrnwelf asa foretyner, #penkting Fnoylish ton 
perfectly, has been identified as an Ameortean 
and «a graduate with honors from Harvoerd 
Ife was disappointed in love 4 years ago, 
whereupon be fed from home aud became a 


pea fier at Levitan 


A dispatch from Albuquerque, N. M., 
nay “Williatn Godson has given up hisat 
tempt to wit tn chalr perfectly qulet for 
tweive conmecutive hours for seven days, and 
lowe na beter ¢iue When he left the chatr lnat 
niyvhtatmidsight he was pretty olgh played 
out His linnbs were swollen and 1 was) path 


ful for biw to move hile arta, 


Au Albany young man, who recently 
took unto himeelf a wife, and who ta «« 


iainted with Chauncey M. Depew, wrote to 
that yenticman asking fora pas« for his met! 
er-in jaw to come «nd pay hima viait "Pron't 
foryet ta have eturn coupon attached 
waid tie, | elrig “at day, he received a 
awer ! ! cw loming the prmaas 
“ { ' wiit ; 





’ 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Toe tendency is toward single capes 


ratber than « ones, and these are 


mate very pretty with frills of lace and 
apangied yoke oolars One re cently made 
for spring wear is a single cape of black 
velvet fitted toa yoke which reaches to 
the shoulders ard tite wmcothly below 
thim falle a fri lf of black ace dion jlaited 
ebiffon, a little more than # quarter of a 


yard in depot, which is sige Carried down 
either side of the front and caught back at 
intervale like « Jabot (iver the velvet 
yoke is another one of beads and #pang tom, 
and around the neck ma tall rucheoft chif 
fon 

An elegant Fret yarmont is made of 
black brocaded velvet, cutin a coat which 
reaches to the knees and te clome Hitting: in 
the back Dpe toont is loose and cut away 
loashow wa vestoft onnine, and the sloevers 
are wing liane affairs of black satin, 
trimmed with jel 

Spring Jackets are to be much shorter 
than those which are now worn, and golf 
capen of merge, witli their bright platd lin 
ings, Will be as popular and useful as ever. 

Among the new crepons which will soon 
bein the market is one called tricot, which 
isa narrow, crinkled stripe of shot silk 
alternating with a e#hire stripe the kame 
width, and al woven in three distinet 
colors, # charmingly blended that they 
have the appoarance of three shades of the 
mate Color Por example, a black and red 


ground bas « red and green silk siripe; a 


dark green al in ground, a stripe of 
mauve, aod soon thiough an endless vari 
ety oi color Npolucre very mitutliar ib 


weave is ie two colors, with one thrown 
tip to leat hh wine stripes apd loal patterns 
oft milk 
all ihe crepous is made double with « 


hut the daintiowt, most unique of 


crinkled silken surface of something more 
shire and plosey than chiffon, caught here 
aud there on « foundation of Dne wool. 
Mauseover gold and brown over tan are 
very ¢flective Another Variety is double, 
yelwoven togetior so that the crinkling 
resem) Glew fish scales, 

The old tine pineapple cloth has teen 
revived apalo, tiaproved perhaps by ued 
ern ideas, as itis seft and more pliable, 
and comos in all the cark colors, with lair 
Hine wtripes of white or contrasting colors 
Bluet blue striped with white ia daimtily 


pretty and willinake such cool, serviceable | 


KoOWwns for mutter 

Just at present black gowns in crepon, 
siik wand cloth take the lead, and with 
colored silk linings and the fancy waists 
of color nothing can be more stylish or 
useful, A pretty gown of pavy biue cre 
pon made tor spring wear has a full waist 
drawn down into «a black satin belt, a box 
plaitin front, and « wide collar of cream 
matin trimmed with lace appliqued on, and 
around the neck is a black chiffon ruche 
with red roses at either side, A novel 
gown for an afternoon at home is a com 
bination of benpacne and (bin silk crepon, 
The full yoke, lower sleeve aud upper part 
of the skirt areof violet bengaline, while 
the low bodice, puffed sleeve and deep 
flounce on therkirtare of crepon accordion 
plaited. The flounce and lower part of the 
waist are headed by «full ruche of black 
net edged wilh narrow white lace. ‘Tie 
waist band and collar are of violet velvet 

One little frock for a child is in dark blue 
aerge trimmed with cerixne, The full skirt 
in fnished by a deep hem, and ta shirred 
tom coliar band and shoulder yokes, The 
pulled sleeves are filted into close titting 
lerwe ten of cerise, The cerine col 
lara fortis «a deep square yoke, from the 
centre of which an inverted Vi bas been re 
moved it is stitched on the edges and 
Hnished by astraight eoliar band, 

This ina pretty little miodel for ® crepon 
frock when the eollar and culls may be 
made of wi 


Of yellow yu 


ep que applique, wath metits 
jUreiacoand finished by an 
emige af ye cuipare. bor «a gingham 
remm the “rotiay be formed of Swiss 
tosertion and surrounded by a roftte of 
Swiss erileroid : 


A white crepon trimined in this fashion, 
With bandas ol yellow ince insertion, would 


ben very st ttle frowek, 

Another «4 fh gown is fashioned tn 
brown and | hovelty cloth, the stra’ght, 
full mhirt ac sted wics noostof the fulness 
at the twck Lhe ee roo pes over the 
beitin Freroh tlouse fashion and istaidin 


a doubie teon t! 


| othe neck, spreading 
Be iL domcer lhe sleeves are large leg 

tmutlous, | wtie Without a cull The 
Cobiar band a treit, with twowe at the 
sides are int | 

This offers «a prette sodel for gingham 
dresses 6 new plaid momie cloth 

m ‘ a we te by a lace 

yoke 1s 

A AS a an Ld ¢ 
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by two bands of heavy white lace inser- 
tions, This skirt js attached to a equare 
yoke of crepon, striped witb insertions 
and surrounded by a deep bertha of lace, 
forming pointed epaulettes over the tops 
of the sleeves. The sleeves are bouffante 
pufia to the eibow. 

Pretty little gingham frocks are made 
with French blouse waists and full skirts, 
finished by a deep hem or bordered with 
insertion. ‘The bodices are sewn to round 
or square yokes surrounded by an em- 
broidered ruffle, or to shoulder yokes 
formed of bands of insertion, The belt is 
a wide band of insertion and the sleeves 
are bouffante pufta, 

There is also a novel coat for a little girl. 
Itis a French coat, fashioned in electric 
blue cloth and garnished with black satin. 


The full skirt is stitched above the edge | 


and attached to a very deep yoke. The 
satin sash i8 sewn to the shoulder seam 
and under the arm as far as tho waist line, 
thus forming «a decollette jacket. It is tied 
al the yoke line intoa /arge bow, with ends 
falling to the edge of the skirt. Full epau- 
jetties of the cloth droop over the large 
wigot sleeves, and the neck is finished by a 
full collar band of satin. 





Odds and Ends, 
ROME PAKTICULARS ABOUT THE SOUR POT, 


The soup called consomme, as all good 
cooks know, is the extract of pure fresh 
meat, delicately flavored with vegetables 
and lightly seasoned, This, however, is a 
somewhat expensive form of soup for 
household use where it is desired to extract 
the ullermost frou the materials used, and 
for this purpose tones, either cooked or 
raw, have been used to produce a clear 
Kravy koup. and if property lreated answer 
admirably. Kaw bones thoroughly cov- 
ered with cold water, brought to the poi, 
carefully skimmed until no more seuZm 
rises (a spoonful or two of cold water 
added while the soup boils helps to facili- 
tate this process), then enriched withadue 
proportion of soup vegetables, seasoning, 
apd « bouquet, and carefully simmered 
(not boiled bard) for four or five hours, 
will produce, when clarified, a wine-clear, 
delicately flavored soup thatonly requires 
proper garnisbing to take its place on any 
table, 

For more ordinary purposes, or as found 
ation for sauces and pravies, a soup can be 
prepared from. cooked bons, meat and 
poultry trimmings, ete, that has much to 
recommend it ‘The chief difference is that 
the bones, trimmings, vegetables, etc , are 
broken up and sliced, and laid, with the 
bouquet and a few peppercoros, into acou 
ple of spoonfuis of clarified dripping pre- 
viously melted over the fire, and allowed 
to fry in a covered stewpan for fifteen 
minutes or #o until the whole is quite 
brown at the bottom of the pan, then suf 
ticent water to cover it all liberally is added 
with alittle salt. Itis brought to the boil, 
carefully skiromed, then allowed to sim- 
mer very gently for four or five hours; 
when it (8 strained off into a basin, and 
left to stand till the fat has collected in a 
cake at the top, which can be removed 
without any trouble, and may also be used 
for all sorts of purposes, 

This soup as it slands answers admirably 
for stock, ant will also clarify precisely as 
the consomme is clarified. This stock 
should be always kept at hand, and if 
boiled every two days in winter, or every 
day in summer, will keep good for some 
tine 

White stock Is tiade lu just the same 
way, the pretatory trying being, however, 
of course, ctitted and #0 also is game 
stock. ‘The clarifying process is perfectly 
easy. Many persons use oniy the whites 
and shells of eggs, bul this is apt to clear 
the soup at (he exponse of its taste; so it is 
better to have a tew ounces of raw meat 
(the neck or sticking piece of the ox, for 
brown, or any scrap of raw rabbit, veal, 
etc, for white stock) to add minced to the 
whites and shells, lightly broken up and 
mixed toygetber, with a slice or two of car- 
rot. a strip of celery, and two or three 
peppercorns, This increases the flavor, and 
is not a costly experiment, as 407. or doz. of 
meat and the whites and shells of three 
egge* will clear a quart of stock thoroughly. 

When adding the vegetables in clarity- 
ing, be careful not to use onion, for tiis 
would make the soup irremediably milky, 
though a leek would render it richer withb- 
out impairing either its flavor or its clear- 
1s 

The one point to remem ber in soup mak 
ing is that once brought to the boil it must 
only be allowed to simnmer gently and 
stemcdily If boiled bard all the flavor 


evaporaies, ieaving nothing 


but a naure 
is ate Sur geative of the presence of a 


lirty k be loth This gout du torchon, 


| petizing and satisfying soup. 


EVENING POST. 


as the French dub it, is unmistakable evi- 
dence of the soup having been, in kitchen 
parlance, “galloped,” instead of cooking 
slowly and steadily, and stock ro i)|-treated 
requires far more meat, to say nothing of 
burnt sugar, burnt onion, Worcester and 
other sauces, and that worst abomination 
of all—‘browning’’— to get it to anything 
like its proper flavor and appearance, 

We have learned to believe in ‘he stock 
pot,” and most bousewi ves have a mysteri- 
ous dread, yet satisfaction, at the presence 
of this extravagant utensil, which in real- 
ity can be replaced admirably by an ordi- 
nary large stewpan or kettle, if the cook 
will only remember to keep it fed with 
every scrap and sufficient water. If cooks 
only knew the proper use of the stock pot, 
we should see the end of that disgrace of 
our kitchens, the pig basket, for the scraps 
that now go to fill that un pleasantly odori- 
ferous vessel would find their way to the 
stock pot and reappear allimately as ap 
Even in 
houses where exhaustive economy is not 
#0 necessary, this soup might «#till be nade, 
and would find plenty of eager recipients, 
who but for it would not know the taste 
of a meal, and surely no one would grudge 
the little extra trouble this soup involves. 
Let me add such charity is thrice blessed 
in truth, for it not only blesses the giver 
and the receiver, but it teaches thrift 
where, unfortunately, it is often sadly 
needed—in the kitchen, 

ome rE aa 


WATER-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS. 


HAT is the use of water-tight com- 
W partinents anyhow?” That is the 

question which thousands of people 
asked themselves and each other when the 
news came of the foundering of the Elbe 
in the North Sea. Here was a vessel, com. 
paratively new, and equipped with every 
device for keeping ber afloat in an accident, 
and yet in twenty minutes from the time 
ot being struck she went down asif the 
bottom bad been taken out of her. 

There is no question that really water- 
tight compartinents of the number re 
quired by law will save a vessel, declares 
the Boston Transcript. This bas been 
shown again and egain, especially by 
freight boats in whose bulkbeads there are 
no openings. The question then, is not, 
“Are water-tight compartments of any 
use?" but “Can the bulkheads in ocean 
steamers be made water-tight in time to be 
made of any use in case of an accident?” 
The law provides for tbree water tigbt 
bulkheads in every ocean going steamer, 
and most of them have seven or eight, 
amply sufficient to kesp the vessel afloat 
while any one of them is filled. But on 
every passenger boat these bulkheads are 
cut througb by doors almost for the entire 
length of the vessel to allow the passengers 
to go from one part of the ship to the other 
without going on deck. These doors are 
water tight enough when they are closed, 
and the question of closing them instantly 
is the question of saving the ship from 
sinking. 

Just how much discipline there is with 
regard to the regular closing of these doors 
on ocean steamers is a question on which 
most steamship men seem to be very hazy. 
It is manifest that tbis is a thing on which 
the safety of the vessel depends absolutely. 
There must be a man in every watch 
whose duty is to close acer'ain door on 
the moment of a collision, and to close it 
instantly, for wuen the water is rushing in, 
closing a door at all is a matter of seconds. 
Nearly all the steamship lines bave regula 
tions providing that the doora shall be 
closed by the men on watch once.or twice 
during the voyage, but itis problematical 
how thoroughly these regulations are car- 
ried out. There are some vessels on which 
the captains go through the drill rigorous- 
ly, but on others it is certain that they do 
not. 

It is like “boat drill,’’ which is another 
thing depending on the line and the cap- 
tain. Of this a steamship agent at the 
head of the main office of one of the largest 
lines running to this country said:—‘'Boat 
drill is provided for as a daily exercise, but 
who ever heard of boat drill on the high 
seas while the vessel was going at speed, 
perhaps trying to break the record.” It 
would seem from interviews wih steam- 
ship men that itis the same way with the 
drill for closing the watertight doors 
While the drill may be of no use during 
the whole life of the ship, when the discip- 
line is needed it is vital, for a single man 
no being at his post, or being there late, 
might doom the ship. 





Woile this question of discipline is of 
immense uw portance, it is a question whe 
ther even if it were perfect, it would save 
a shif No man can get to his station 


without losing any time, and the logs of 


any time might very well be fatal. When 
the sea pours into a large breach in the 
veasel’s side, it pours in with fearful force, 
By the time the man reaches bis station 
the water in the next compartment may be 
so deep that no one can shut the door, and 
before he can summon aid, it is probable 
that no human power can shutit. This is 
shown by the way in which steamers have 
sunk at their docks while coaling. Ona 
great many lines, the coal is taken in 
through port holes in the side of the ves. 
sel. The men are careless and teke in a 
little too much coal, or a guest of wind 
lays the vessel alittle more on her side, 
aud the water begins running into tbe port 
hole. Once let this begin and nothing on 
earth can stop it, and the men are obliged 
to let the vessel sink at her dock, and then 
close the ports and pump her out. 

In this connection there is great room for 
improvement in the arrangement of some 
of the doors in the water-tight com part- 
ments, On some some linés sides are used, 
but in more cases the doors are hung on 
hinges; the former would be much easier 
to close when the water was coming in. 
“The only way to heve really water-tight 
compartments,’’ says Mr. Owen, the in- 
spector of steamships, ‘is to bave the com- 
partinents run clear up to the deck, and 
have no openings in them. Do that, and 
you wil! have a ship that will not sink, but 
you never will have one until you do it,” 

StF Oe 

RECALLED His YoutH.—He was a coun- 
try lad, one of those plucky young fellows 
who see more of the thorns of this weary 
old world than of the roses, and as he 
walked into the office of one of Atlanta’s 
leading cotton dealers to negotiate the sale 
of a bale of cotton be had brought into the 
city from the farin be took off his bat and 
hugged the stove while waiting. He sat 
there several moments, looking.dreamily 
outin the busy streets, thawing biimeelf, 
and perhaps figuring in his mind as to 
what bis cotton would bring bim and what 
it would enable him to take bis dear old 
motber away up there in his mountain 
home. 

W bat kindness there was in the boy’s 
face, what creams in bis great, blue eyes, 
what wartmth and glow in his redhair. It 
was no difficult task to read in that fellow’s 
face the life be lives. He was one of thow 
tender-hearted youths whose good deed 
were a4’ numerous as the freckles on his 
manly face—one of those proverbial 
Georgia plowboys who become great men, 
whose hearts are tuned to the merry chirps 
of songbirds, whose walks are amid the 
dewy valesa bloom with fragrant flowers 
or in the patbless wood. 

“Ab, how I envy you, my dear boy,” 
said the wealthy cotton dealer, finally, 
turning to him and breaking into his day 
dreams. 

‘Sah ?’’ and the timid youth was startled, 

‘‘How l envy you. I look upon you, my 
little maa, and dream of the past. I recall 
the old days on the farm when I wasa 
country boy justiike you. I think about 
the dear old days as the one brief period 
of my life tbat bore no curse. There was 
the old swing under the big oak tree down 
by the garden, the old barn where | used 
to spend the rainy days shucking corn, the 
dear old well and the old oaken bucket— 
ah, what a dream is that old oaken bucket! 
Young man, don’t you love to linger 
around the old oaken bucket on a sultry 
day, and drink the sweet water that pours 
from its mossy brim? What joy and bliss, 
what fascination and what charm, and | 
dream on and on, with longing and re 
gret,’’ and the wealthy cotton man shoved 
his bands into bis silk-lined pockets, and 
walked to the window, a perfect actor in 
his line, 

‘Yasser; hit’s a perty good thing in hit’s 
place,’’ remarked the lad slowly. “But 
say, inister, did yer ever haveter draw 
fifteen buckets er water in de heat er dé 
day for de steer you'd been & plough in’ all 
de mornin’ ?” 

And then they talked about cotton. 

cosae- aoiiilliininn caitiiatbiensaensasiines 

ToRrEeEDOES —An aluminium  torpedo- 
boat, for the French Government, was 
lately put to a successful trial—successful, 
that is to say, 50 far as speed is concerned. 
The substitution of aluminium for steel 
results in a total saving of weight of about 
twenty percent, and although this is an 
advantage in a boat destined to be carried 
on the deck of a warship, the benefit 
gained is, we tiiink, more than counter- 
balsnced by the vulnerability of the aluml- 
nium, which can very easily be pierced by 
a rifle buliet. This means a skilfully 
bandled machine gun would speedily con- 
vert such a vesse! into a sieve. 

a 
‘remature baldness may be prevented 
and the bair made w on heads al 


t 4 
ready bald, by the use of Hali’s V egetabile 
Sicilian Hair Renewer. 














Recent Book Issues. 


FRESH PERIODICALA, 

“The Eclectic Magezine for Foreign 
Literature” tor March is a specially inter- 
esting number. Among its articles from 
the leading periodicals of the world are 
Wanted, A Newer Trades Unionisin; From 
the Dark Past; Count Moltke; The Crimea 
in 1854 and 1894; Why Should We Learn 
History; India; Celibacy and the Struggle 
to Get Oo, Published at New York. 


That splendid monthly, “Music,”’ in ite | 


March number, contains exceptionally | 
valuable articles on Boston Musicin 1851 
avd 1852; Is Perfect Intonation Practica 
ble? Beetboven’s note book; 
Classical Music f and much other matter 
all interested in the divine art would do 
well to read. Published at Chicago. 

“The Cosmopolitan” for March is very 
rich in its illustrated articles, Those com- 
prise a visit to Mout St. Michael; The 


Beautitul Models of Paris; Pearl Diving | 


and Its Perils; Beauty from an Indian’s 


Point of View, and the Observatory of the | 
Other good features a President | 


Vatican. 
of France, We of the Stylus, and the Story 
of a Thousand. Published at New York. 


There sre a number of spevial features in | 


the “Century” for March including Prof. 
Sloane’s life of Napoleon, the first of three 
papers by Miss Harriet Waters Preston of 
a new field of travel entitled “Beyond the 
Adriatic;’’ a fully illustrated paper on the 
late Jean Carries, sculptor and potter; fine 
portraits of Ysaye, the violinist, and of 
Helmholtz; a beautiful engraving in Timo- 
thy Cole’s Dutch Masters series; Mr, Noah 


Brookes’ rewiniscences of the conventions | 


of 1864 which nominated Lincoln and Mc- 
Clelian; Mrs. Harrison’s descriptions of 
Morocco and Soutbern Spain and much 
more ot the same high charecter. The 
Century Co, New York. 
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For Life or Death. 


BY B. G. 








it was night in thecampof Maxiimilian’s 
army, and sounds of merriment were 
beard “pon all sides. 

in a tent in the inner circle of the camp 
sat two officers al a rude table, upon which 
was marked with lead pencil a draught 
board, while black and white buttons | 
served for the **men.’’ 


They were prisoners—soldiers in the 


service of Juarez, captured the day before; | 


but their appearance indicated that they 
were not Mexicans, 

A love of adventure had caused them to 
leave their homes in England and cast 


their swords with Juarez, to aid in driving | 


from Mexican soil a German emperor. 

Capoul Monteith, the light haired officer, 
was # young man of wealth and govud 
family. 

Garnet Weston, the brown haired oflicer, 
was a young lawyer, of good, though poor, 
parentage. He was fast winning a name 
when he crossed the path of Mabel Mon 
teith, the sister of Capoul. 

One day a pretended friend told him that 
Mabel was bis promised wife, but that their 
6ngagement had not yet been made pub 
lie, 

Three months later found him a cavalry 
captain in the army of Benito Juarez, 
where, in a few weeks, he was surprised 
to be joined by Capoul Monteith, who had 


also offered his services to the Mexican | 


President. 


Suddenly a heavy tread responded withb- | 


Out the tent, the sentinel challenged, tiere 
Was 4 response, and three of Maxitilian’s 
officers entered, one of whom was an 
American, another a Frenchman, the third 
& Mexican, 

‘“Gentleman,’’ said the American, ‘I am 
sorry to disturb you, but news has come 
to-night that Benito Juarez bas executed 4 
captain of our army, and I bave orders to 
select one of you and march you forth to 
die in retaliation.” 

“You cannot mean that one of us must 
die for an offence against Maximilian by 
Juarez?” said Capoul and Monteith ris- 
ing. 

“Such are my orders; 
Which of you to select.” 

“Let the gentlemen play a game for the 
chance—the loser to die,’’ suggested the 
young Frenchman. 

“A good idea, monsieur. Gentleman, | 
Observe you were playing a game cf 
draughts when we entered, so set to work 
and play three games—the one who wins 
two of them to escape, the other to die.”’ 

“When ia this execution to be?” 
‘varnet 


V ; 
Within the hou 


but I know not 


nek ec 


What is | 


THE SATURDAY 


“Very well; Capoul, lam ready for the 
game of life and death.”’ 
“I, too, am ready,” said Monteith, and 
the two friends sat down. 
“en minutes passed—twenty, and the 
ganie was won by Capoul. 
The second game, too, was won by him. 
“Great heaven! Garnet, old fellow, | 
| feel for you from my heart,” cried the 
winner, the tears starting to his eyes. 

Garnet pressed his iriend’s band, as he 
said, quietly — 

“I was ever a poor, unlucky dog, Capoul, 
but, my friend, when I eam dead look in 
my saddle roll, hanging there, and the 

papers you find please deliver to the proper 
| address, and—and—Capoul, say to—to Miss 
| Mabel I left a farewell for her. Gentle- 
men, Iam ready.” 

Half distracted with grief, Capoul Mon- 
teith paced his tent, his thoughts whirling, 

and his brain on fire. 

An hour passed, and tre American offi- 
cer stood before bim. 
| Well?’ said Capoul. 
| “He is dead.” 
| “Heaven have mercy upon 
groaned the sorrowing friend. 

‘*Yes, Captain Monteith, be is dead, and 

| though 1 have seen many men die, I never 


| BAW On® face death with such perfect calm | 


indifference as did your friend. 

‘He gave the order to the nlatoon to fire, 
and fell instantly; but ere he died, he wrote 
this note to you,” and the Awerican im- 
perialist handed a slip of paper to Capoul, 
and, turning, left the tent. 

In Garnet’s bold hand wes written — 

“CAPOUL —I could have wen those two 
games, but I gave my lifé away to save 
you, for I loved Mabel too dearly ever to 
let her brother die where [I could be sacri- 
| ficed instead. 

**] dare tell you this now, for I stand on 
the brink of my open grave. Farewell ! 
_ GARNET.” 
Three year passed, and one pleasant even- 
ing, @ horseman was riding siowly along a 
highway traversing a fertile English val- 
ley. 
Three years had added more dignity to 
| the face, and perhaps saddened it; but 
| otherwise no change had come over Capoul 

Monteith’s fine features, 

Upon bis right band, setting back from 
the road, was a pretty farmhouse, sur- 


rounded by fertile fields, and the sight | 


| promising well for a night’s “lodging for 
man beast,’’ Capoul turned in at the white 


gateway, :ode up to the front door, and | 


dismounted, 


The owner of the house descended the | 


steps to greet him, and Capoul Monteith 
stood face to face with Garnet Weston ! 

“Great heavens! bas the grave given up 
its dead ?’’ cried Capoul, in dismay. 

“No, old fellow, you find me flesh and 
blood, ready and willing to give you a 
hearty welcome to this my home, left me 
by an old bachelor uncle a few months 
since. Butcome it; 1 will tell you all.” 

Around a well spread tea table that even. 
ing be heard how Garnet had been carried 
forth to be most bunglingly executed; how 
a squadron of Juarez’s cavalry had ap 
peared and frightened off his executioners, 
ere the first platoon had retired, and how 
a watchful ranchero had seiz6d him and 
borne bim to his ranch, where, after 
months of suffering, he recovered. 

“But, old fellow, why did you not write 
to me ?’’ asked Capoul. 

“] did write to my old law partner, and 
he said you had moved away, none knew 
whither.”’ 

“True; poor Mabel failed in health, and 
| look ber to the Continent, tor we soon re 
turned, Mabel is contente), if uot bappy.”’ 

“She married’’— 

“Sue wmarriet ? Fiddlesticks! No, she 
never had any idea of marrying any man 
excepting yourself, and you went off to 
Mexico and nearly broke ber heart.”’ 








PArER,—A new process has just been in- 
troduced in making @ paper which will at 
least be difficuit to imitate successfully. 
Ink is applied to a lithographic stone, and 
another similar stone is placed on its face 
and rubbed together until the ink is #0 
distributed that a variegated design is pro- 
duced. When the ink is dry, the design is 
transferred to paper after the usual man 
ner in lithographic printing. Of course 
any color may be selected for the ink, It 
is manifest, also, that the design thus 
cheaply produced can be varied indefinite. 
ly until a pleasing or effective one is ob 
tained. A counterfeit is detected at once 
when compared with’a sauwple of the genu- 


ine paper. 
eae 


Every dish 
ot Paria, eitber 


CooKING VESSELS IN PARIS 


used in a public restaurant 


the kitchen or for the tab'eé every pot, 


itensil in the bakeries, and every 


pal ana 


EVENING POST. 


beer faucet in the wineshop—in short, 
everything used in preparing or serving 
foods, is under the care of an inspector. 
The law forbida the use of lead, zinc and 
galvanized iron in the manufacture of 
cooking vessels. It orders that all copyer 
vessels be tinned and kept in good condi- 
tion, It directs that pottery which is cov- 
ered with a glaze containing enough oxide 
of lead to yield toa feeble acid be seized. 
It orders that tin cans must never be sol 
dered on the inside, and that the materials 
used in their manufacture be conformed 
to a certain standard. It is the inspector's 
business to look after all these things, and 
to see that everything required by the law 
is carried out, 
2 we 

“TrioK eTs.’’—It wasa hotday, and the 
pastor of achurch, looking over his con 
gregation when about half through bis 
serinon, noted many nodding heads, 

“I wonder how many of you, brethren,"’ 
he observed, in the somewhat monotonous 
tone in which he had been preaching for 


| nearly an hour, “would be ready if the 


Angel of Death should make his appear- 





Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTHES 
ARE SAVED. Clothes cost more 
than soap, This soap cost in 
1869 twenty cents a bar, Now 
it costs nine. It contains pre- 
cisely the same ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, and 
costs less than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it and preserve 
your clothes, If he hasn’t it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer, The gen- 
uine always has our uame on 
the wrapper. Look out for 


imitations. There are many ot 
them, 

PRESERVA- of clothes by the 

use of Dobbina»’ 

TION Electric Soap, is 

an oetablished 


FACT Of & genera- 
tion. Itis not an experiment or a 
wild assertion, but absolutely Tru kK, 
Think carefully whether you preter 
to save a cent or two on Boap, OF 
dollars on clothes, You can't do 


both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
look on every wrapper for the 
name ot 


DOBBINS SOAP M’'E’'G CO.,, 
Successors to I, LL, Cragin & Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





Thousands Sold at $2.50, 


NOW OFFERED FREE. 
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ance at this moment and call out in a loud 
vowe: ‘Tickets.’ "’ 


Forty seven commuters in various parta 
of the house awoke with a jerk, felt haat. 
ily in their veat pockets for something, 
looked confusedly about them for a mo 
ment, and became instantly attentive and 
devout, 

ee 

Sue: tl could pot have found a bigger 
dlonkey than you for a husband.”” He: 
“That's so, my dear, If it hadn't been for 
me you would be single yet. | wan the 
biggest donkey in the world to marry 
you,” 

ee 

“AND you proposed to her twice before 
sheaccepted you?’ “Yesu."’ “It satrapge 
that «he changeu ber mind.” “Not at all. 
Whon she retused me the frat time it 
made me feel so cheap that she couldn't 
resist the chance of a bargain.” 


PRIZES ON PATENTS 


ns 





How to get #100 and Perhaps Make a 
Fortune, 


We secure patouts and to lnduce people 
to keep track of their bright ideas we offer 
a prize of one hundred dollars to be paid 
on the first of every month to the person 
who submits to us the most meritorious 
invention during the preceding moath, 
We will alxo advertise the invention free 
of charge in the National Recorder, a 
woekly newspaper, published in Washing- 
ton, D ©., which bas an extensive circula- 
tion throughout the United States and is 
devoted to the interests of inventors, 

Nor so HAKD As It Skamns 

The idea of betog able to invent some 
thing strikes most people as being very 
difficult; this delusion the Company wishes 
io dispel, Tl is the miniple Change mined 
-inall jnoventions that make the greatest 
ammount Of money, and the complex ones 
xre seldom protitable, Almostaverybody, 
Al #OUDe Tine Or ANOLHOr, conCceLVves an ide, 
whieh, if patented, would) probab y be 
worth to hin « fortune, Unfortunately 
such ideas are usually cintommed without 

hought The sitopie tiventions like the 
car window whieh could be easily alid up 
and down without breaking the passenger's 
back, the sauce pan, tee collar button, the 
nut lock the bottle stooper, the snow 
shovel, are luings that almost everyone 
neon KOTO Way Of Improving Upon, and it 
in these kind of inventions that bring the 
greatest returns to the author, 

The prize we offer will be paid at the end 
of each month, whether the application 
has been acted upon by the Patent Office 
or not. Every competitor must apply for 
a patent on his invention through us, and 
whether he secures [he pring or nat, the 
Inventor will have « Valuabie patent 


tHE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
Joun Wrppernurn, Gon'l Manager, 
61k St. N. W., Washington, bb. , 
PS The responsibility of this com- 


pany may be judged from the fact that ttm 
stock Is held by about seventeen hundred 


‘ofthe loading newspaperna of the Un ted 


Sinton, 








JOUIAH. 


There has been but one book written 
since MARK ‘TTWAIN’S paliny dayvathat 
has possessed his power to charm by wit, 
and fascinate by fidelity to nature. 


THAT LITERARY SENSATION 16S 





SAMANTHA 


SAMANTHA at SARATOGA. 


ram. BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE ——— 


(Mamierra Mower! 


The book was written under the inspiration of a summer season mid the world 
f fashion at Saratoga, the proudest pleasure resort of America, where Princes of the 


vid world, with Congressmen, Presidents, 


Millionatres 


, Katlroad Kings, and Princes 


of Commerce of our own great nation with their wives, their beautiful danghters, 
and all the payest butterflies of fashion Juxuriate in balmy Dreezes, display their 


personal charms 


costly jewels, exquisite equipages, and revel in 


ALL THE EXTREMES OF FASHIONABLE DISSIPATION. 


“JOSIAH ALLEN’S Wii k. ‘a 
and i ray went as the prattle of a clild, ker 


in of + fromny 
\' ttle rear 


in a ve 


common sense that is / <i 
ler Constant! ¥ enjoying 


An Ever Fresh, Feast of Fun. 


It takes off tollie: 
tobog zaniny, » 


The 100 ii hcedtaie 


» Wirt: ations. low 


swacd dressia,, dudes, puy dogs, 
fanirth provoking ot) |. 


Oy Opper are Just Killing 


NEARLY 100,000 SOLD AT #2.50 BACH, 


We wili send this $254) Kiegant Cloth 
ous Book as @ premium for two yearly subseriptions to Tk Powr at 


each, 
vance, 
Address all order to 


THE SATURDAY 


SANSOM 5S] 


Bound richly Illustrated Humor- 


” 
P00 


or to any one who will tend 400 for two years subseription in ad- 
The Book alone will be sent, postage paid, 


for $1.2) 


MKVENING 
PHILADI 


POST, 
VHIA, PA, 
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Humorous. 


| HONEY 


T? ‘ nay little bow, 
An a@ent “ul the Mower 
I watt ! C yerts mare, 
Teo eat * hoa 
And« teach Httle cell 
Andon ‘ ey comb, 
The farts lin well,” 
Arnel tamik the oney home 
—t N. Nowe 
A point wel! taken Vaceine, 


Casts reflections The mirror, 


Haines the dourh The baker. 
Slight of bua Kefusing an offer of 
marriag 
A lantern jaw 
Higetit ter thee 
Itis seldom that a good bank teller 
will te! it his bn k 


does not always sive 


t on 


anythiog « 


What is that which no one wishes to 


haveand noone « on to lowe T—A bald head 
Itis not true Uhal gout runs ina fam- 
fly Noone eve cw woutmake a decent at 


tempt at wakiow even 


Why may the inhabitants of the Polar 
wovlto be fashtonable people? 
vein the highest circle, 


rer bane leer mrnpeypeee 
Hecauee they te 


Little Grertie 


for dessert ' 


after wailing some time 
don't you have anything 


after dinner le enn, the dyspapain 


In a case of breakage the human fing- 


ers are aroonge the nroet rellable things known, 

because they are always on band with nails 
Obweerving shark: ““There yvoes a man 

overtwemerd j linnthropte shark “Door fel 


low We'll bawe to eat btm, or bell drown 


Tommy “‘l’a, if the lion is the king 
ot benstea what ia the rhinoceros 7 Mr. Figw 
“The pollttclans, of course, His hide tas two 


ftnehes thick 


It is hard to say which is more crushed 
spew bonnet, oF the nutwer 
ustaned 


the young wife 
able troute of «a } who unconsctously 


site down an tt 


Politeness,’ 
tender all the 


says & modern Socrates, 
it will 
and tn 
A gow risk to take even upon the mule.’ 


“tie iInwfu world over; 


win ote thoes cutoff ten on mankind, 


*“Ilas Bilkens’s sight been completely 
restored? ‘The doctor thought so until he 
presented tiles bill, he couldn't 


Bilkeus see that it was worth @20," 


when riiake 


An ill-natured man being seen to blush, 
it was asked whatthe cause was. “Oh,” sald 
mw witty lady, “the cross old creature happened 
to stntle, and he feels ashamed of tt." 
bored 


The mayor 
sre the follows who drop tute 


Caller 
by offlee 


“The ronal lanes 


“You must be terribly 
seekers those days.’ 


mesure Chat he font want anything.” 


The natural hietory beiny 
asked the difference between a dog and a tree, 
the treme be soswered “A Croe is covered 
with bark, while a dog seers to be Lined with 
i 


Would be 


class in 


verness: “ST have called 


fh anewerto your advertisement, Mer Spleler 
Sprtele Volo You hoow Chermant?' "Db ean't 
apewk (oo very well, str, but Tove danced tt 
often 

“Jones, why don't you go to work 
and earn « living My denr Smith, whats 
the use? Lb tited ttonce fora very little while 


mricl ree mancnnne thd Pearman dollar than Db had to 


apemed tt So lwave ituge” 


Father Now, Tom, you are very 
lmay You should take advantage of your op 
prortuntttos aril, with digutty “a Dharpres, 
father, that Tam too much of a gentiommin to 


take aclvatilage of 


anything 


“Any parlor matches, lady? he tno 


tre«d ms oitered a bundle of his wraies 
Net yet shewered the mother of fous 

Lmiipe lite hot we hope to make aome before 
=? e closed the door on the as 
tern ‘ vender 

(Money: “lm a lucky devil. A 
Utiterl geevt t meoten Das onipetit marvel rerdetvect 
tee hte nt see that thats lucky 
() Money tofont you see, he didn't get 
envething ecolpted Gills, and so he got 
litte lf \« t marge? 

Othice bey Chere’sa lady tosee you,”’ 
Hurby 4 " What dees she look Ike?’ 
“she tout and has a mole on her 
Cheok ‘ Ue not a lady. That's my 
wile 

Three tailor stablished themselves 
in t St es » Liverpool The frst 
“ t« + 

Thi { tits town 

Thieme fas his miertte 

! . { ‘ world 
! ‘ t Was Che stuartest of the 
tReet AWA al, Ley preettbiege com hits 
‘* 

I t * etreet 

heetnetn ts said the teacher, 
that t sioonof youth there ts 
“ 

Afte ay rutiswend hiix ha 

We “oct ates 7 mekecl the 
te 

l w to sugee " 


THE SATURDAY 


Sranino His Fxecinos.—A woman who 
spoke of Go-eeth's Faust" was highly in- 
dignant when the man with whom she 
was talking spoke immediately afterwards 
of Goethe It waa very impolite, she 
thought, to correct a lady in that fashion. 
She would have enjoyed a conversation 
with the wan of whom the following story 
is told. 

He was staying ata London hotel, and 
went toaclerk in the <fiice for a sheet of 
paper, saying that he wished to writes 
letter. Half an-bour later, he again entered 
the office. He had finished the letter. 
Would the clerk please read it, and see if 
it was all correct 7 

The clerk glauced at it, and said — 

“Teneo you spell jug ‘g-u-g.’ ‘That isn’t 
right.”’ 

“I know it,’ was the reply; “but, you 
see, I'm writing to the old wan, and be 
always spells it that way. If I put the 
other ‘g’ to it, ho would thiok i was put 
ting on airs, He's a bit tender-hearted, 
and J don't want to burt bis feelings.”’ 

And #0 the letter went off with only 
one “g” at the end of “gug.”’ 

 — 

DostorrTHe Ska. — While voyaging trom 
Australia to New Zealand some weeks ago 
one of the passengers, a lady, complained 
that the dust of the sea caused her eyer to 
suiart, and had also 
She was laugbed at by the otter passen 
gers, Who positively assured her that there 
could be no dust at sea, ‘They were mis 
taken,’’ says Mr. Ballou, who tells the in 
cident in of travel, “There is a 
salt dust which rises from the spray and 
lmproguates everything, @ven filling one’s 
mouth with a saline taste. While the sun 
shines, deposit, like the dew on land, is 
less active and perceptible; but to walk the 
deck at night is to becomne covered with a 
thin coating of salt duet, so fine as to be 
hardly noticeable, but which in time be 
comes sulllciently crystallized to be ob 
vious tothe eye. The dust of the sea is 


no fable," 
i 8 a 


Livine THE Past.— When 
not surrounded by the hurry of society, 
wo reflect upon the real effect of these Lit- 
tle things, and find their influence is 
potent. The one flower, which the poor 
child may bave gi zsd upon in bis infancy, 
is remembered by him through all the 
stormy years of bis after existence. He 
sees it in the litthe grass patch as it then 
Krew, and he knows (hat its picture bas 
lived in bis miod, amidat all the engrows 
ing cares of a lifetime of labor, 





a book 


Tinos o1 





soiled her clothing. | 


| Genta’ 


| tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union, 


It is with | 


a sigh that the man turns in thought to the | 


time of his childhood, 
mnpating the delight that be felt as a child, 
looking at the flowers, 

TREATMENT 


DK SHADES CHELORTDUM 
- 


FOR CONSUMPTION JUSTE GIVEN 
To THE PUBL 

Low. Oo. Brett Meergean. Dorefesser af) Deatiae bisesanes in 
the Sa kia i Pberteneccepeat tide Coen Degg (al “4 

Ihr N. Postar Shia Chlortduin treaturent fer 
‘ ptimptien ds the ateatest dh-cewery of the century 
Poe. Patty Late pel fin te the Betlewue hospital 
New York, De. dod l'atterson, §2 DS Street, N b 
wand Blom. Wo. Sanford Brown, 148 Corecntan Street 
WA astiinigt 1 « we among the number cured of 
‘ titnape V the € bibortdtie treatment, 

hor part il f the Washington Tiree inVestiva 
Thon ated repeterian tebwiak write to 

Pith CHLORTDUM Co, 


es 4th St, Washington, DO 


perhaps Over esti- | 


EVENING POST. 
Quickens 
The Appetite | 
Makes the 
Weak Strong. 


ACERS 








THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL | 


Has Cured 
Others 
And Will Cure You. 


Aver'’s Cherry Dee saved for Coughs, 


DOLLARD & C0. 


wia 


“te 223 
2 


CHESTNUT 8ST. 
Philadel phita, 


Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBKATED 
VENTILATING Wid, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEE, antl Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Laties and Gentlemen 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy: 





GOSSAMER 


TOUPERSK AND BCALPB. | FOR WIG8, INCHEA. 
NCHER 1. The round of ‘the 

No. 1, The round of the | head. 

hem, No.2. From forehem over 
No. 2. From forehead | the head to neck, No. 2, 

back as far ax bald. No.4. From ear to ear 
No. 4. (Over forehead as | over the top. 

far as required. ; No.4 From ear war 


No. 4. Over the crown 
of the head. 
They have aiways realy for sale a splendid Stock of 
Wigs, Toupess, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Kraids, Curia, ote., beautifully manufac- 


round the softheed, 


Letters from any part of the world wiil receive st- 
tention, 


Dellard’s Herbanium Extract for the 
Hair. 


This proparation has been mauufactured and eold ta 
Dollard’s for the past Ofty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet bowen advertised, the 
demand for it keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD'’S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be usexl in conjunction with the Herbantum when the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an oil. 





& Oo., W send her a bottle of tholr Mervaniuu Fa- 
tract for the Hair, Mra. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal t it aa a dressing for the hair 


in England, 
MiSs. ELMONDBON GORTER 


Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 bave used ‘‘Doellard’s Herbanium Extract. of 
Vogetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. 
thinning, waa early restored, and bas been Kept by it 
lu its wonted thickness and streugth. It is the best 
wasi | have ever used. 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To MBA, RICHAKD DOLLARD, 1224 Chestnutst., ’hila 
| have frequently, 


Nov., 2, '88 


| the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbantum Extract,’’ aud | do not 


| 


Know of any which equalsit asa pleasant, rofreshing 
aud healtliful cleanser of the hair. 
Vory respectfully, 
LEONARD MYERS. 
Ex-Member of Congresa, 5th IMatrict. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 
appiie! professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO..,| 
1233 «CHESTNUT STREET. 
UENTLEMEN'’R HAIR CUTTING AND BEAVING 
t:ADIER’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 
Nove bat Vractical Male and Female Artista Em- 


lowe owt 


My hair, from rapidly - 


during a number of yeara, used | 


Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Mesars, Dollard | 


} 
| 





| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 27S. Fourth Street, 





Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders, 
On and after November 18, 1894. 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 
Ruffalo Day Spores Le inl and Dining Car), daily, 

9. am, vial, V 


Buffalo and Chicago Satan sTaseus® Stecping Cars), 
dally, 6.45pm, 9.4 pm, vial. Vv. KR 


iW we Express, woek-days, 8. 35, z Mam, 4.0 


pm " ly — PS. ry: m. ok 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Du Helis Express (Sleeper) 
dally, except Saturday, 11.3) pm 


FOR NEW YORK. 


4.10, 7.30 (two-h« u- ~~ _- he , 11.25 @ m, 
227. p m from 24th and Uhestnut streets— Dt 
Car), 1.9), 3.50, 5.15, (6. 01g trom 34th — Chestnat 
4.25, (dining car’, p m, |! n ° s 4.1 
5, 9.50 am, 12.35, 3.80 p m, (6.12 from frame, doth ae 
Chestnut, )* 2) (divin yf XE. m, 12.10 night, 

Leave New York, foot of Libert “7 4.30, 8,00, 
9.00, 0.00, 11.3 am, 1,30, 4.0, 5.00, 6,00, 
7.32, 8.45 p =, 12.15 bight. Sunday > 8.30, 9.00, 
11. am, Ly Md LR. 


Parlor nam all day express jd, . 
on night trains and from New vere, 

FO Ok ETHLEHEM, EASTON AND point 
IN DeHiGH AND WYOMING VAL LEYS, 6.06, 
0.60, 9.09 5 mm, SO, 6.5, 6. 6.4, 9.4 p Bup- 
days 6.77, ats. $00 om 416 4.0% 3.4 D me 
(9.45 pm, datly does not connect for Easton. ) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Pheenixville and Pottstown—Expresa, 8.35, 10,00 
am, 12.45, 4.00. 6.02, 11.20 p m. game he 
11,08 a m, 1.40, 4.42, 5.22, 7.20pm. Sunday— xpress, 
4.00, 9.06 am, 11.30pm. Accom., 7.30, 11.42 a m, 
5.30, 

For Reading Express, 8.45, 10.00 a m, 12.45, 4.00, * 2, 
11.2 pm. Accom,, += 7.0, am, 1.40, 4.32, 5 * 
7.0 yp m. Sanda le 
pm. Accom,, 7.4 a m, 5.30 pm. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg a, om, 

)a m, 


m, 4.00, 6 pm. Aceom,, 4 
Sunday — Express, 4.00, am, 

For Pottsville—F.xpress, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6,02, 
1.Mpm, Accom,, 4.0, 7.0 am, 1.4 pm. Sun- 
day ixpress, 4.00, 9.066 a m, 11.30) pm, Accem., 
ap mm, 

For Shamokin and Willlamsport 
am, 4.00 11.9) p m. 
1.30 pm, 
days, 6.42 pm. 
press, 4.00a 1m 


FOR ATLANTIC 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves, 
W eex-days Express 9.00 a m., 2.00, 4 00, 5.00p m 
Accom., 8.00 am, 5.45pm. Sundays - Express, 9.00, 
10.0am. Accom., 5.004 im. 4.30 p m., 

Parlor Cars on all express trains, 

Brigantine, week-days. 4.00 am, 5.00 p m, 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00am, 4.15 pm. 

Detailed Uime tabies at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Browl and Chestnut, 8% Chestnot street, 2 8. - 
Tenth street, 6098, Third street, 3962 Market street and 
al stations, 

Uniou Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences, 

1. A SWEIGARD, (. G. HANCOCK, 
Geveral Superintendent. General Passenger A gent. 


Expreas, 8,34, 10.00 
sunday-- Express. 9.06 a wm, 
Additional for Shamokin Express, week 
Accom,, 4.2 am, Sundays—Ex 


CITY. 





1F YOU WANT INFORMAVION ABOUT 


INI 


ema be ® letter or postal card 


RESS CLAIMS COMPANY 
sagen we WEDDERBURN, ° & v 
x 463. WASHIN c 


TRNSIUNS FMVCURLD Ww " 
SOLDIERS, wipows, 
CHILDREN, PARENTS. 

A1tao, for Soldiers and ‘Rallors Aiaabled tn the tne of 
duty inthe reguiar Armyor Navy sinee the yan 
Barvivore of the Indian wars of 1882 to 184 
their widows, meow entitled. Oldand refectede 
® spectalty Thousands entitled to higher rates 
Rend for new laws. No charge for advice. No * 
antl! successful. 











ha 





OOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED, 
(WAGGENER'S ) 
Mailed on receipt of price, 8100. Seud 
for Circular, © R Deacon, Publisher, 

Philadelphia, Pa, 





send \oua FREER Clairvoyant diagnosis 
- ee tlisease Tf yeu will seamed me a 
‘ your tele, tame, age ated sea 
L ici RE IAG LEY, OMAHA, NEK 








. F AT PEOPLE e 
Park Obesity Pills reduce your weight 15 Ibs a month. 
MO STARVING wrinkles or inicry, NO EIPEBIMENT positive 
tellef. Price $2 00 by mail prenaid, particulars (sea/ed’) See 
PARKK KEMEDY CO.,, Boston, Mass, 


"He had small skill o horse flesh 
who bought a goose to ride on’Dont take 


pe 
¢ gh a. 
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HE F 


<< 2465 ROPER 
for no 
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COPYRIGHT = 


1S SAPO faci 


=Try a cake of it,and be convinced.= 


COMMON SOAP 


yi of time ye: labor, 


P yy : ryt people 
evil? 


pict, 4 mprrde 


fails to 


accomplish 


/ be sf and 


Soaps | 


( 


satisfactory results in 


scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great 
which more than balances any saving in cost. 
Ub find SAPOLIO the 


theape st SOUP jor hrowse- 





